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News of the Cattle Epidemic. 

Condemnation of cattle infected with the 
foot and mouth disease is proceeding rapidly 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and 
slaughter of herds is reported at many 
places. The executive committee of the 
Rhode Island State Board of Agriculture 
yesterday voted to order every barn in that 
State where cattle, swine or sheep are kept 
to be inspected and the animals examined. 

At Nashua, N. H., numerous cases of 
tuberculosis among milch cows have been 
found, and veterinaries slaughtered six Dec. 
21. The diseased cows were traced to a 
large herd formerly owned near Nashua, 
and which was recently divided at an auc- 
tion sale. Most of the cows were bought by 
milk dealers. The cattle commissioners 
will examine the suspected cattle for tuber- 
culosis, as well as for the foot and mouth 
disease. The condemned cattle are burned 
in huge piles. A ditch is dug two feet deep 
and three feet wide, and long enough for the 
occasion. Then logs four feet long are 
placed over the ditch. Dry hardwood is 
then placed across the logs. The meat is 
quartered and placed in layers on the pile, 
the whole is saturated with oil and lighted. 

The quarantine against Connecticut on 








account of the epidemic of foot and mouth 


disease in New England was, removed 
Dec. 22 by an order issued by Secretary 
Wilson. The order takes immediate effect, 
and permits cattle, sheep and other live 
stock to be shipped out of the State with- 
out restriction. A rigid investigation by 
experts, working under the personal direc- 
tion of Dr. Salmon, chief of the bureau of 
animal industry, has failed to reveal the 
existence of a single case of the disease in 
Connecticut. 

The quarantine remains in full force as to 
the other States proscribed in the order 
issued Nov. 27. The advices received by the 
Department of Agriculture show that up 
to date 551%cattle have been killed on ac- 
count of the epidemic, and greater progress 
toward the eradication of the disease will 
be made, now that good weather prevails in 
the inhabited States. 

The Rhode Island State veterinarian John 
F. Pollard and cattlecommissioner Llenry 
F. Turner have, it is stated, both become 
infected with the cattle disease. ‘They have 
arge blisters upon the tongue. 

Congress nas transferred from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Depavtment of Agri- 
culture the power to establish regulations 
for the suppression of contagious diseases 
among live stock. A New York represent- 
ative explained that the additional power 
conferred by the bill to prevent the carriage 
from an infected foreign country, or from 
one State to another, of hay, straw, forage, 
etc., was made necessary by the suspicion 
that the foot and mouth disease was com- 
municated to live stock in New England by 
infected hay from Canada, and might be 
transmitted thence to other parts of the 
\inited States by the same means. The 
possibility of infected hay suggests a serious 
problem for the cattle owners whose herds 
are being slaughtered. They have barns 
full of hay and no cattle to consume it. 

body dares to buy it, and the owners will 
lordly dare feed it to healthy cattle. Pos- 

ly itean be so disinfected as to be con 
- dered safe feed. 
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Making the Most of Manure. 
preservation in this use is meant 
ly preventing the loss of the plant-food 
tituents of manure; that is, nitrogen, 
|) ash and phosphoric acid. While no doubt 
organic matter of manures has some 
in improving the mechanical condition 
vils, such value is in no sense in the 
re of plant food, and in many ways, at 
may be equally well accomplished by 
adicious use of lime. Consequently, by 
‘reservation of manure we mean solely 
ard against the loss of actual plant 
which may take place through leach- 
r by the decomposition of the nitrogen 
‘ounds of the manure through the 
n of bacteria. 
* actual plant food contained in aver- 
arm-yard manure is very small, about 
ounds each of potash and nitrogen and 
»ounds of phosphoric acid per ton, and 
must be taken into consideration in 
‘ing any system of caring for the mate- 
else we might spend more than the gain 
‘orth. For example, suppose one-half of 
t ctual plant food may be saved by a 
“en plan—the result is a saving of five 
) ‘ids each of nitrogen and potash and two 
‘\ ‘ree pounds of phosphoric acid, worth 
less than $1 per tou, compared with the 
“temical manures. It is easy to put more 
Work on a ton of manure than such possible 
Saving is worth, 
‘he most economical method would be to 
devise some plan by means of which the 





work necessary to save this plant food is 
of itself of value, but such conditions can 
only be approximated. Manure decays 
through the action of bacteria,.and this 
change ultimately produces nitric nitrogen 
from the complex nitrogenous compounds 
of the manure. As nitric nitrogen, thia 
plant-food ingredient is in its highest avail- 
able form as plant food; but there is no 
such corresponding change for potash and 
phosphates. Their solubility is slightly 
increased, but as a matter of practicai fact, 
the experiment stations very commonly 
iguore the potash and phosphates of farm- 
yard manure in making up fertilizer for- 
mulas, preferring to add same to the manure 
in the shape of German potash salts and 
acid phosphate. There can be no doubt 
but that this practice is founded on definite 
experimental results. 

Except to prevent gross washing of the 
manures by having them openly exposed to 
the weather, and in such manner that rain- 
water after passing through the manure 





chinery. Americen captains of industry 
have at last made cultivation of the great 
continental estates profitable, and. have 
solved the transportation problems of the 


Old World cities. 73 


MOST SUCCESS IN ENGLAND. 

The American success in invading Eng- 
land has been less possible in other Euro- 
pean countries, which uphold protection and 
display national jealousy. ‘he Englishman 
would rather buy from the American than 
from any one else; the language, wants and 
ways of thinking. of the two are much the 
same, and the Englishman knows what the 
American is driving at when hw quotes tons 
and pounds and miles and feet. Yet even in 
England the invasion is rather of American 
capital than of American goods. 

The Continent desires self-sufficiency ; it 
will buy from America only what it has to. 
In the last decade an agricultural revolution 
has set in onthe Continent. New intelli- 
gence is being applied to agriculture and 
crops are bigger and better. This effort 





abroad asa foreign asset, and the modern 
methods likewise become a foreign asset. 
The American invasion is planting in 
Europea new industrial system. Thecredit 
will go to America, but it isa moral rather 
than a material credit—an idea rather than 
a bill of goods. 

The Old World recognizes American 
energy, but resents the lines which it has 
followed. The universal accusation of for- 
eigners is that American ideals are all mer 
cenary, and givo an unwholesome bent to 
European life. To quote the German defini- 
tion of ** Americanismus,” it is asserted 
that ‘“‘the European acquires in order to 
live, and the North American lives in order 
to acquire.”” This feeling is more general 
and resentful than might be supposed. 


Handling Frozen Cream. 

The following account of how frozen 
cream from the hand separator is handled 
in Finland is reproduced from an English 
dairy journal: 








with great success. 

A correspondent of the Tobacco Leaf, 
writing from Springfield, Mass., says: 
Cuban reciprocity will be considered at 
the annnal meeting of the New England 
Tobacco Growers ‘Association in Hartford 
next month. Growers are watching Wash- 
ington. With many, President Roosevelt’s 
reported favoring a twenty per cent. reduc- 
tion in theduty on Cuban tobacco is entirely 
satisfactory. On filler tobacco, which now 
pays a duty of thirty-five cents a pound, 
the. reduction would be small. Many 
New England growers advocate admitting 
Havana filler free of duty, claiming it would 
increase the demand for New England 
wrapper tobacco. 

With wrapper tobacco the growers look 
at the matter differently. The tariff on 
Cuban wrapper is $1.85 a pound, the same 
as on Sumatra. A twenty per cent. reduc- 
tion would mean a saving of thirty-seven 
cents a pound, to be divided among the 
Cuban grower, the packer, the importer 





THE WISDOM OF A FOX’S MEDITATION. 








flows into nearby streams, about all that 
can be done to preserve manure is to guard 
itagainst such form of decay that nitrogen 
is lost. This is most commonly done by 
mixing with the manure substanves which 
arrest fermentation, or which fix the nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonia. Forthis pur- 
pose, gypsum, potash salts and sometimes 
acid phosphate are used. The latter,in a 
measure, retards decay, which is now gen- 
erally believed to be a disadvantage. Gyp- 
sum and the potash salts are the best pre- 
servatives. 

Gypsum prevents loss of ammonia by con- 
verting it into sulphate of ammonia, which 
will not go off.as a gas at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Sulphate of potash or kainit does 
the same. In these two cases, the base of 
the material used, lime in the case of gyp- 
sum and potash in the case of the German 
potash salts, remains behind. The lime is 
of little value, but the potash is 4 much 
needed element of plant food, and one which 
would have to beused in any event. Hence, 
it is the better economy to use the potash 
salts as amanure preservative. It is usually 
mixed with the manure when same is re- 
moved from the stables, at the rate of twenty 
pounds of sulphate or one hundred poundsjof 
kainit per ton of manure. _ 

P. J. CHRISTIAN. 
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Our Commercial Invasion of Europe. 


A London special to the New York Mail and 
Express says: The “ American industrial 
invasion”? has different meanings in the 
different parts of Europe. The most signifi- 
cant invasion is that of American capital 
and methods rather than of American 
goods. 

The geography of this advance movement 
covers coal and steel to Mediterranean 
countries ; agricaltural machinery to eastern 
Europe; labor-saving machinery and meth- 
ods to central Europe; financial invyest- 
ment in western Europe; wheat to the 
Baltic and England; cotton, petroleum and 
tobacco every where, and in all cities sewing 
machines, typewriters, cash registérs, phono- 





graphs, office furniture and boots and shoes.’ 
Europe generally is most indébted to 


America for two frévolutionary develop- 


'ments—electric traction and harvest ms 
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for agricultural independence is constantly 
offset by increase in population; but this 
again is regulated by the departure every 
decade of five million inhabitants for 
America, who are fed on American grain 
in the United States instead of in Europe. 
Thus American grain exports have not in- 
creased to the extent that might have been 
expected. 
RELATIVE CROPS. 

The American is misled in his idea of 
relative crops, because he makes wheat his 
standard; and wheat is the staple food of 
only a minority of the world’s inhabitants. 
Over half Europe subsists'on rye and 
barley. Even taking wheat as the stand- 
ard, the total crop of the New World in the 
boom year 1899 was but 734,000,000 bushels, 
against 1,500,000,000 for Europe. As for 
other cereals, Austria alone grows six times 
as much rye as the United States. Europe 
produces seven times as much barley and 
sixty times as much rye as the whole New 
World, and its crops of both are seven 
times the total wheat crop of North and 
South America. The only American cereal 
to achieve a world conquest is corn, which 
out of a total world’s grain crop of 12,000,- 
000,000 bushel comprises over 2,600,000,000 
bushels, of which four-fifths is American. 

American cotton also, as well as corn, is 
still king. It constitutes the largest item in 
the bill which the United States presents to 
Europe. American manufactures, wheat 
and iron may meet competition abroad, but 
in cotton and corn, and possibly in coal, is 
to be found the future reliance of America’s 
advance in the world market. 


DIVISION OF DIVIDENDS. 


American invasion of Europe may be con- 
sidered as a process in nature’s quest of 
economic equilibrium. Every wave of in- 
vasion leaves the flooded territory in hetter 
condition to repeal the next attack. Already 
the great American concerns are making 
their goods on European soil. In Russia, 
Austria and. France they are required to 
erect factories and employ home labor. 
Even in. free-trade England, the electrical 
concerns are establishing their own fac- 
tories. The capita: dividends go back to 
America; the larger labor dividend stays 
abroad. The improved plant also stays 





It may interest your readers to know that 
in Finland this is practiced with consider- 
able success. I have seen cream arrivals at 
the dairy practically a solid {frozen mass 
after being five days in transit from the 
farm tothedairy. This system of sending 
frozen cream, instead of milk, tothe dairy is 
@ good une, as it saves carriage. The cream 
is refrigerated in the following manner at 
the farm: Nearly every farmer has 9 sepa- 
rator. The cream is run into the can in 
which it will make its journey.. This can is 
placed in a specially designed wooden tub 
and small pieces of ice packed closely around 
it. Over this ice a common kind of coarse 
salt is sprinkled, which intensifies the cold. 
A careful record of temperature, both of the 
freezing mixture and the cream, is kept. 
During the process the cream is kept stirred 
from time to time, until the required degree 
of culd is reached. 

: The trains are provided with special cars 

to take the cream. The temperature of 
these cars is capable of being lowered or 
raised, according to the time of year. The 
cans of refrigerated cream on arrival at 
the dairy are first weighed, then graded, as 
we would butter. The qualities are usually 
first, second and third. After grading, the 
tins are placed in the thawing-room. Great 
care is required nut to thaw too quickly. 
When the necessary temperature is reached, 
the cream is taken to the ripening-room, 
and after this the process of butter pro- 
duction is the same as in any dairy. It 
is not recommended that cream should be 
frozen solid, as the resultant butter is not 
of such a good quality as from the semi- 
frozen article. The cans used vary in size 
from a pint to five gallons. They are very 
strongly made, and capable of being easily 
cleaned. The smallest farm in Finland has 
his hand serarator. 


Tobacco and Cuben Treaty. 





A well-known tobacco grower, Thaddeus 


Graves of Hattield, writes that he con- 
siders tobacco raising under cloth to be 
still in the experimental stage. He had 
been told that government experimenters 
rate that about $1000 was necessary to cover 





and the manufacturer. The sentiment is 
that the reduction would be so small 
that the New England interests would 
not be affected. This feeling is an in- 
dorsement of the interview of Luis 
Marx in the New York World, reprinted 
in the Tobacco Leaf lust week. Mr. Marx 
declared thettwenty per cent. concession to 
be a mere beggarly dole, and apparently the 
New England grower takes the same view 
of the matter. The growers may decide to 
fight the twenty per cent. reduction on the 
principle that an entering wedge is danger- 
ous. 

Growers are convinced that the proposed 
uniform duty of 30 or 35 cents a pound on 
Cuban tobacco will not be seriously consid- 
ered at the present session of Congress. 
The opinion prevails, however, that only 
the hardest kind of work will prevent a 
sweeping reduction in the tariff on Cuban 
wrapper tobacco the next few years. 


<Q 





Lambs in Winter. 

When winter sets in I separate the lambs 
from the flock, and every morning and 
evening clean out all the mangers (as the 
sheep are very dainty), and throw the rub- 
bish to the horses. They will clean it all 
up witha relish. Feed the lambs some kind 
of screenings. I generally use screenings 
gathered from under the threshing machine, 
and they do well on it. In case of shortage 
use barley and bran mixed, care being 
taken not to overfeed at the beginning. 
Nothing needs to be ground for sheep. 
Feed the grain morning and evening. One 
pound per day of the grain feed is sufficient 
for each head. I feed them all hay both 
morning and evening. If there are any 
poor.ones among the ewes, they are turned 
in among the Jambs. They are all turned 
out in the daytime if the weather is fine. 

Portland, N. D. , O. Manson. 





Marsh Pasturage fer Sheep. 
Nearly all the diseases of sheep are par- 
asitic in their nature. For instance, such 
diseases of sheep as gid, grub in the head, 
Niver fluke. and tape worms are all of that 
the ‘sheep pastate is in ‘the vieinit 


5 : hye © ACY 
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>| they tate them up, and the parasites at once 


begin todo their deadly work. Sheep can 
be kept on marshy land, providing it — hear 
the sea. They are so kept in Lincolnshire 
and Kent, England. The saline particles 
which come down in the rain, seem to be 
destructive to such parasites. Foot rot is 
also more troublesome. on marshy lands. 


Pror. THOMA 
Minnesota. 8 SHAW. 
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Better Have Stayed East. 


{ have crossed the Continent over and back 
on every railroad, and up and down on 
nearly every one, and I have also traveled 
thousands of miles among the farms. There 
is nearly one-third of the country that is a 
dry barren waste, there are over a million 
square miles that are almost a desert, ex- 
cept where a few small rivers run, that can 
be used for irrigation. The good land is all 
taken up. 

I feel it my duty to tell the young men 
and women east of the Mississippi river 
that they had better go slow in selling 
their homes to go to the far West; I have 
found hundreds of them in the arid sections, 
who had traded their Eastern homes for a 
7x9 hut. They started West to find fortune, 
and found a desert. I have frequently seen 
man, wife and children with not a dollar 
left eking out a miserable existence. They 
had swapped a nice home, school, church 
and every comfort of life for a hut, and 
found when too late that they had better 
have done as | have, and stayed upon their 
old home with happiness. If we were satis. 
fied with well enough it would save us a 
great deal of trouble. Many think the 
golden germ is just ahead, when, in fact, it 
is lying dormant right at their door. 

Higganum, Ct. G. M. CLARK. 
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Making Low-Cost Beef. 


The most profitable feeding is, without 
doubt, on grass. If you have big gracs, you 


ean let your steers run until about August, 


and then with a short feed make more 
money than in any other way. But remem- 
ber, short-fed cattle to make money must be 
heavy cattle. In fact, there is no greater 
mistake made by feeders than the feeding 
of light-weight cattle when heavier ones 
could be had for about the same money per 
one hundred pounds. Eight or nine hun- 
dred-pound steers, as a rule, cannot be 
made good on what is ealled a short feed; 
they willlose you money if you try it, at 
least relatively. This class of cattle should 
be kept on good pasture, and I mean good 
pasture, and in stalk fields as long as they 
can be made to gain, then put them on full 
feed until August or later, and you will 
have cattle as cheap as they can be made 
and, as a rule, money-makers. 

Hlinois. Hon. W. W. Co.e. 





Danger from Deer. 
The articles in recent issues of your valu- 
able paper, upon the foot and mouth disease, 
are timely and wise, especially the com- 
ments on strict quarantine rules. These 
are very inconvenient, but must be adhered 
to closely. Farmers in Andover, Vt., are 
obliged to carry water in pails across the 
road, and cannot even draw a load of wood * 
for fuel across the road with an ox team. 
There is another feature to be looked after. 
If the disease is not stamped out before 
another spring, and; if the deer which are 
very plenty and are roaming at willin every 
field and pasture in this section should 
get the disease, there will be no end to its 
spread. The deerin many parts of Ver- 
mont have become a great Snuisance, but 
should,they contract this disease they might 
ruin the cattle and ‘sheep industry of Ver- 
mont. Should they become thus infected a 
special session of the legislature would be 
in order, and a bounty placed upon them for 
heir destruction. S.S. Mayo. 
Vermont. 





>> oe 
New York Farm Notes. 
With good sleighing all about this sec- 
tion of the country, business of all kinds 
starts in lively. In the western and east- 
ern poxtion of Lewis County are located 
large tracts of timbered lands. An im- 
mense quantity of spruce covers a greater 
portion of these forests. The great wood- 
pulp industry of the present day, in this 
and adjacent counties, creates a large 
demand for men and teams during the 
winter season, as wellas a portion of the 
summer and fall, when the millions of 
feet of spruce is cut and aledded ready to 
be hauled to nearby streams. At the 
opening of spring, the logs are driven 
through the smalier streams to Black 
river, where they find their way to the 
great pulp and. paper mills scattered all 
along the river at different points. The 
large pulp jobs give employment to hun- 
dreds of men, who receive from £30 to $40 
per month. Men with teams can find all 
the work they desire on these jobs, with 
good pay. Winter dairying is now get- 
ting to its height in this country. Cows 
are -rapidly coming fresh in milk, 
while the later cows are drying off to 
some extent. The fresh ones keep the 
quantity of milk on the increase at the sta- 
‘tions. The price for milk the present 
winter stimulates the dairymen to produce 
as much as possible. Consequently, every 
effort is being pnt forth to feed for that 
result. Dressed pork has dropped off some- 
what in price of late. Store pigs are plenti- 
ful at reasonable prices... Milch cows are in 
good demgnd, especially springers. The 
horse market. still continues good. High 
steppers are not plentiful and command 
prices way up. P. E. WHIrTe. 
Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., Dec. 22. 
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Land plaster is not a fertilizer, but will 
liberate 2, shows a marked benefit 
‘on‘clay and y land, to clover.—Theo. 





Louis, University of Minnesota. 
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Provisions Plenty, Merket Easy. separating plants’ are beginning to make 


The heavy supply of — dae gg 
caused some slight decline in price. 
shipments have accordingly declined & —* glass of preemie ba sore 
little, and Boston packers killed only 36,000 uu Se at le, may now ee 
hogs last week, as compared with 44,500 the | DUM of ranches where cows are being 

. milked, cream separators are in daily use 


preceding we-k. Even the smaller record, | |. 14. ‘nik is being hauled afew miles to 


however, is fifty per cent. larger than usual. 
Pork products to the value of $260,000 were the nearest established separating plant. 


says in the Drovers Journal: ‘* Although | 
plenty of hogs are coming, the lard is taken | °"° of the foremost in the State. 


price, but of dispatch. They are paylng/ (i404 almost daily. Attention is now 


fifty cents premium to get lard shipped | being paid in the purchase of cows to their 


promptly, and we hear of instances where 
sixty cents was bid. When the buyer in —* —* — Gp age sae 
Europe once knows what steamer his lard is reeding qualities, 

her bi ium for guaran- | ‘he cow’s only value. Farmers who here- 
on ho gets angther Dig prowmins - tofore realized nothing from cows are now 


teeing sailing. 1 never saw such a situation pins 
" A eceiving sums which throughout the 
before. Stocks on the Continent are almost St te over $400,000 a month. One 


exhausted. I believe there is enough lard plant—that at Lincoln—is turning out fifteen 


sold for January export to take care of carloads of butter each week, while the 


probably all the hogs that come.” Despite y 
the export demand, however, the supply for ——— ae —— 
—*— tor cfm pe — ———— by the late was considerably over 15,000,000 pounds. 
peat is nat in especially active demand, The use of the small centrifugal separator 
except for choice Christmas cattle, which, —2 —* 7 ee ee 
as usual at this season, have brought ——— — esti — y 
highest prices. Some very handsome quar- peg 
ters and sides were shown in Faneuil Hall Poteto Outlook Favorable. 
Demand is steady and prices firm, with 


Market. 
nothing in sight to induce iower quotations. 


Beef arrivals for the week were larger for 
export, being 199 cars for Boston and 67 The tendency has been upward from the 
cars fur export, a total of 266 cars; | first ofthe season, and prices are quite likely 


preceding week, 143 cars for Boston and | to advance still further before spring. A 
86 cars forexport, a total of 229 cars; same | prominent New York buyer, W. N. White, 
week a year ago, 143 cars for Boston and | estimates a deficiency, as compared with last 
108 cars for export, a total of 251 cars. year, of eight million bushels in Maine and 
The demand for meat is always rather | New York, the two great potato States of 
slack at this time, owing to the substitution | the East. ; 
ot poultry, but good poultry being unusu-| A Vermont handler puts the yield of this 
ally scarce this year, the result has been to | State at one-half that of last year. Michi- 
improve the sale of game, venison, and even | 840 crop is reported as about seventy-five 
of choice beeves. per cent. of last year. The shortage in this 
Members of the so-called “ beef trust ’ | country is emphasized by the recent crop in 
deny that the alleged combination has any | England, which country is importing largely 
connection with recent high prices of beef. | from Ireland, Scotland and the Continent. 
In a recent interview Mr. J. Ogden Armour, | Thus the supply here is not likely to be in- 
of the well-known provision firm, said; | creased from abroad to such an extent as it 


‘“‘ Notwithstanding the variation of prices | was last year. 
for live cattle the margin between beef on 
the hoof and beet on the hook has kept Vegetable Market. 
about the same year after yearas a matter; Demand has been lively for some lines of 
of necessity as well as policy. Even if all| vegetables the past week, including hot- 
the large packers were combined into à house stuff and Southern green truck. 
single corporation they could not enforce | Standard Northern vegetables hold firm at 
higher prices than the value of beef on the | about former quotations. Fancy squash 
hoof would justify. If such a thing were | are not plenty, but common to good are in 
attempted capital would flow into the indus {ample supply.. Potatoes are rather quiet 
try and competition would ensue, just asit | and the market somewhat impaired by re- 
has done in sugar refining and other indus- | ceipts of damaged stock that has to be sold 
tries. The history of organized industry | below regular quotations. Sweet potatoes 
shows that whenever an attempt has been | of best grades are higher. 
made to unduly raise prices competition has A Boston dealer, F. Leonard, reports a 
compelled a reduction below the former | good demand for cranberries of good quality 
levei.”’ and unfrozen, and prices tend toward a 
In New York markets the demand for | higher levei for such stock than at Thanks- 
meats has fallen off as usual during the holi- | giving season. There has been much frozen 
day season, a slight decline in prices has | stock on the market, hard to sell at any 
followed, and buyers seem to be holding off | price. 
in expectation of another drop. These; In New York markets Charleston let- 
conditions result in a very dull market. | tuce was reported poor and hothouse lettuce 
Even the export demand for lard has ceased | of higher quality 50 cents to $1 per dozen 
in this market. Both beef and hog produets | for Boston lots. Cucumbers are also selling 
have moved very slowly, with final quota-| well. Strictly choice potatoes hold firm, 
tions not much changed, yet showing a/| and the same is said of fancy onions. Most 
slight downward tendency. lots of Florida beans are poor and hard to 
Dealers have been finding fault with the | sell. Mushrooms variable, and ranging from 
condition of game shipments during the | 10 to 50 cents per pound. 
warm spell. Some lots were evidently > 
packed before the animal heat was out, and Flour and Grain Quiet.< 
some showed a false economy in the use of| The flour trade remains in the same wait- 
ice. Much complaint from dealers is also | ing state as described last week, buyers 
beginning to assert itself on account of the | refusing to purchase beyond present needs 
condition in which Western ducks arearriv- | and hoping for better terms later, while 
ing. Some shipments appear as though | shippers remain firm. It is not likely that 
plenty of ice has been used on them, but | conditions will change in the flour market 
when the birds are taken from the package | so long as wheat hulds its present level. 
they are soft and mushy. The direct cause | Some milis are said.to be shipping flour to 
of this condition is the fact that the animal | Europe at less than cost in order to keep 
heat was not allowed to leave their bodies | their plants busy, the home demand not 
before they were packed in ice. Rabbits, -being sufficient. ° There are no special 
also, have not arrived in a marketable con- changes in local flour quotations. 
dition, and many shipments this week were| The break in the corn market will afford 
fairly rotten and were carried off to the | some relief to cattle feeders. It was caused 
dump. Game in off condition, if not spoiled, | directly by the collapse of a speculative 
had to be sold cheap, and these conditions pool by St. Louis operators. The supply of 
affected markets in New York and Boston, | corn is now larger both for home use and 
causing low level of prices. export. The export movement on both 
Venison is offering moderately, but | corn and wheat has been fairly active, 
prices are steady: Whole deer are selling | although impeded by the rise in freight 
at 15 to 20 cents, with saddles quoted at 25 | rates which has taken place since the close 
to 28 cents with skins on and leg; at 30 to 35 | of canal navigation. There is also a great 
cents. Moose meat is scarce and sells at 10 | scarcity of freight cars for grain and flour. 
to 124 cents with skins. Bear meat is quoted | Wheat has not declined to any such extent 
at 15 to 20 cents. There is a fair supply of | as corn, the drop at anytime during the 
game, prices being steady and unchanged. | week being not over a cent below old quota- 
Black ducks sell at $1.60 to $1.75 per pair, | tions. 
redhead ducks $2.50, widgeon $1 to $1.25, The official data in regard to the United 
teal $1.10. Philadelphia squab are firm at | States wheat crop of 1902 suggest about 625,- 
$3.50 to $3.75 per dozen, with natives at $3 | 000,000 bushels. Other and unofficial esti- 
to $3.50, quail $4 per dozen, plover $6 to $7 | mates make the crop as high as 760,000,000 
per-dozen, * bushels. The best authorities, however, 
islet estimate 675,000,000 to 700,000,000 bushels. 
Butter Market. On this latter basis, about 210,060,000 bush- 
New York estimates place the stock of | els would be available for export. 
butter in storage there at 150,000 pack- Foreign news is on the whole considered 
ages. Some of this butter will come | favorable to maintain present prices. It is 
out each week, as the receipts are short of | reported that the Argentine crop has been 
the regular demand by some 12,000 packages | injured by unfavorable weather. The 
per week. Fancy fresh creamery is readily | Australian crop will certainly be short. 
sold at 30 cents, or even a fraction more in | Russia, however, has acrop officially esti- 
some cases. This figure compares well with | mated at 611 million or nearly 200 million 
254 cents a year ago and 24 cents in 1900. | above last year’s yield. Foreign wheat 
High prices, however, do not seem to check | quotations hold firm, with a fractional ad- 
the demand. Consumers are prosperous | vance in British markets. 
and seem willing to pay the price for the — 
best to be had. High prices are the outcome Christmas Tree Market. 
of ashort supply which in turn is ascribed | ‘the record Christmas tree market was 
directly to the milk shortage. It is stated | not this year nor last, according to the 
that two-thirds of the creameries in New | Boston Transcript, but as far back as 1867 
York State are idle, the milk supply having | when thirty-seven carloads of trees were 
been diverted to city markets, and in some | sent into Boston. Last year it was twenty- 
other States the situation is similar. one and this year only sixteen carloads of 
Boston’s storage stock is slowly diminish- | trees have been shipped. Not all the tree 
ing, and on Dec. 1 it was estimated that | merchants agree that allowance for the in- 
there were 114,015 cases in the coolers there, | creased cost of living is the reason. Some 
which is an excess of 41,000 cases over the | gay the supply of trees is lessening yearly in 
same day a year ago. It looks as though | Maine, which is the great source of the 
Boston will have about 75,000, cases on | supply. Others hold that recent sleet storms 
Jan. 1, considering the rate at which the | interfered with harvesting the crop. 
goods arenow moving out. On Dec. 1the| Some trees come from New Hampsbire 
estimate of stock in the Chicago coolers was | and Vermont, but these are mountain 
given out as 250,000 cases, not including the spruce and fir and lack the bushiness, deep 
stock held by packers. New York State/ color and fragrance of the Maine trees 
and New England interior points, it is said, | which are cut asa rule in lower-lying past- 
have holdings’ which amount to from | yres, forthe Christmas treeof commerce is 
tweuty-five to thirty-five per cent. more than | not a native of the big woods. It is the 
at this time a year ago. This large stock in | young pasture growth that combines con- 
storage. will, of course, exert a steadying | venience in size and symmetry of propor- 
effect on the market and prevent quotations | tions which go to make a tree salable in the 
rising above a certain limit. Christmas market. Most of those for 
Trade is considered moderately quiet in| Boston come from southern and eastern 
Boston market, ‘with a good stock of the best | Maine, whose farmers kill two birds with 
grades on hand and selling not above 28 | one stone by clearing up their pasture lands 
c2nts. Storage goods, boxes and prints in | and at a profit. 
fair demand. wre It. is not as the property of the farmer, 
ax « however, that. the Christmas tree comes to 
-Increase of Western Dairying. market. A few enterprising treders con- 
The growth of the dairy industry in the| trol the business. Getting their eye upon 
prairie States is not generally realized inthe | a likely pasture they buy, what‘they may 
older sections. The national law restricting | want to cut off it for a lgmp sum, for a $10 
oleomargarine had a favorable effect, and | bill, or for two or three cents a tree on 
the high butter prices have caused a won- | the stump. Then the trees must be cut, 
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exported, a sum double the value of the These plants —— Bas —— * = 
pork exports for the same week last year. | oe creameries * — 
Of the lard situation, a reporter | #24 the consequence has been the building 
—* up of an industry that is likely to become 


for Europe as fast as it runs out of the ee ee ee — 
kettle. All kinds of premiums are paid to | © ht —8 cats —— role yr! 
get lard over quick. It is not a question of | ™28 9 ream 

: operation, and their number is being in- 
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incentive that makes it beautifal.”’ 








Some Facts Concerning Christmas. 
BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 


Since this canon we do not find any 


that the Magi were addicted to astronomy: i 


part in which the signs, according to the 


(the journey of Ezra from Babylon took a 
four), and if they performed the journey a 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem (remaining a 


tion, which would thus make the Nativity C 


our Christmas Day and Epiphany. 


number of those interesting sights and 
tokens which were toaccompany the com- it 


into pruning hooks and ploughshares, we E 


and to denote the time of the Redeemer’s 
manifestation among men. 


ment of His kingdom upon earth. Thus, J 


eight trees according to size, hauled to the | example, as did Henry I., in 1105, at Wind 
railroad, loaded upon cars holding from | sur, and in 1116 at St. Albans, when the 
four hundred to seven hundred bundles, {| monastery there was consecrated. King 
transported to the city at a cost of $20 per | Stephen kept his Christmas in London until here, is fragmentary and incomplete . 
car, teamed to South Market street, and ; the fifth year of his reign, when the celebra- 
finally sold to middlemen, grocers, pro- | tion was laid aside. Henry 1I. renewed the 
vision dealers, pedlers, who buy a few | Christmas feasts with plays and masques; : 
bunches of trees and retail them at a profit. | and in 1171 he celebrated the feast at Dub- an old timer, 1 remember you whee you 
> lin. At that time cranes were the favorite 
‘; dish. Richard I., the lion hearted, kept 
Christmas in 1190 in Sicily, when on his 
to th * 
Christmas Day has been set apart trom | Way (0 tbe cruader, His, brother, John, 
time immemorial for the commemoration of Canterbury in 1203, an dat Windsor in 1213 
— B lessed Saviour’s birth; “* when, though where he entertained with great festivity 
Christ was humbled to a manger, the con- and splendor, and gave many presents. In i 
tempt of the place was taken ‘off by the as possible avoid being considered anti- 
: . 1217 he entertained at Worcester, when the 
glory of the attendance and ministration of occasion was broken up through the recu- 
angels.’ ‘ Christmas is named from Christi sant barons of Henry III. This third Henry 
Missa, the mass of Christ; it was, however, had twenty salmons for his Christmas pies 
forbidden to be kept as a fast by tae Coun- and ten peacocks, with other game for 
ci) of Braga, A. D. 563, which anathe-! roasting. Edward [. kept his Christmas 
matized such asdid not duly honor the birth | g¢ Bristol in 1284. Edward IL. entertained 
day of Christ according to the flesh, but | 5+ Nottingham in 1324, and Edward III. kept : 
pretended to honor it by fasting on that day; chapter wish that there was more. [New 
>| his at Windsor in 1343, and on Christmas ; Cc ] 
a custom attributed to the same conceptien Day established the Order of the Garter. York: The Century Company. 
which led to the practice of fasting on the | Richard 11. entertained at Litchfield, where 
Lord’s day, namely, the belief that Christ | two hundred tuns of wine and two thousand 
was not truly born inthe nature of man. oxen ware consumed. 


positive regulation specially affecting the | roasts of the earlier kings of England to 
observance of Christmas. Some writers show that the day of our Lord’s Nativity 
assert that Christ was probably born in must have been generally celebrated 
April or May of the Julian year 4709, the throughont the land. In the reign of Ed- 
present date being that of tradition. Dean ward IIL, the art of cookery was well 
Alford in his Greek Testament has observed | y qerstood; history tells us that the nobil- 


and astronomical calculations prove that a delieneies wees of the highest to be had 
remarkable juncture of planets took place This king kept his phos ons a West. 
just before our Saviour’s birth. A.U. C. minster Hall in 1358, and had for his guests 
— —— ey a nary Ree —— J lat the banquet the captive king of France 
Jupiter and Saturn in twenty degrees of and Navid, King of Scotland, both living in 
Pisces, close to the first point of Aries, the the Tower of London as prisoners of war. 


astrologers, denoted glorious and mighty | ,nonnte of treasure in celebrating the 
.events. On the twenty-seventh of October Lord’s Nativity, the lower classes ooo 
another conjunction of the same occurred in engaged in “ carols, wassail-bowls, dancing 
sixteen degrees of Pisces; and on Nov. 12a round in moonshine about May poles, and 
third in fifteen degrees of the same sign. games such as shoeing the mare, h ee 
On the last two occasions, the planets would blind and hot cockles.” During th ereign of 
beso near as to appear as one star of surpass- James I. plays and masques were favorite 
ing brightness. Supposing the Magi to have | onristmas festivities, and the gambling at 
seen the first of these conjunctions, they saw court ran high. ‘ 

it actually in the east; for on the twentieth attempted to abolish the celebration of the 
of May it would rise shortly before the SUD. | PT ord’s Nativity. After the Restoration the 
If they then took their journey, and arrived observance of « hristmas. was resumed but 
at Jerusalem in little more than five months the court observances of the day declined 


in Jerusalem to inquire of the Sanhedrim brate Christmas. b 
y feasting, etc., was 
—8* 2 Segond * the sete i punishable by a fine, so bitter were our Puri- 
on) in the evening, as is Impiled, the | tan ancestors against a public recognition of 
November conjunction in fifteen degrees of the day which is now universally acknowl- 
Pisces would be before them in the direction edged. Tho national wealth of Christmas 
7 > 
— B — J — gg ——— to the utter extinction of the prodigal heaps 
sy sro — —— 5 esi — of luxury consumed with each returning 
festival, has no place in these modern days. the desire to be comfortable. Mr. Me- 


to have occurred about the first of Novem- p 
day as it should be, without noise or confu- 
ber, reckoning the same interval as between | .i9) or great expenditure of money, at their 
ea own firesides, with their families of old and 
2 Rap sing potas shy ap ee young about them, thanking God there is 
all the earth. The prevalence of public Se ae ee Wits Ban's Nativity ae ee 
— rth had ked th commemorated as it should and forever will 

peace upon ea ran among the | p, 


ing of the long-expected Saviour to the — 
parts of England, such as the waits who 

ee * pet sy f Pei pia F = play and sing at the doors of the principal 
pas ty tage — y inhabitants, and of which Thomas Hardy, 


fig tree taking the place of the bramble and | the novelist, alludes in some of his works. 
the thorn; when we hear of swords beat | 7,7, ringing was universal on Christmas | the great soldier Marlborcugh, who has had 


Accordingly | to show the ancient and the modern ways 
these predictions were fulfilled in a remark- of keeping Christmas Day. Let us ie the favor of the Marlborough house. States- 
—* penne the —* of ge’ Lord’s birth, | that our Saviour’s nativity will be always 
which may be rega. as the commence- | celebrated without noise or covfusion, and 


the reign of Augustus Czsar, after its first entertained from time immemorial for the 

conflicts wa eee ———— bY | commemoration of our Blessed Saviour’s 

— teas % Pace * she sett “a ago birth, when, though laid in a manger, the 
© temple OF AAnUs. & me, Wale angels of heaven ministered unto Him. 


Elizabeth, Anne and Victoria. 
ty employed French cooks, and all the 


About 1641 the fanatics 


iffused among the people. Here in good 

¢ average reader, but the student. Mr. 
ld New England, in Colonial times, to cele- McCarthy satisfies these demands, while he 
allows the reader to form his own opin- 


the governmental moves. Queen Anne no 
longer appears a dull, lifeless woman as 
drawn in many histories; she is here one of 
‘strict principles, whose besetting fault is 


hristian people everywhere celebrate the Carthy depicts Anne as realizing in a gen- 
eral way that the ‘* spirit of the divine right 
of kings ’’ was not longer prevalent among 
the people. In this aspect from her very 
training she must needs feel herself this 
divine right of the king, but at the same 
‘ time she must recognize the modern spirit 
Many of the old customs of Christmas, on | °f Progress with the cabinet system as a 
great and existing factor. The historian 
8 Eve and Day, are now recognized in some does not go into much descriptive work con- 
cerning the battles, except to enumerate and 
state their causes. 

Queen Anne’s reign must be renowned for 


ve. Christmas Bozes is still a custom on | ut one peer since, Wellington. So long as 


are led to fix our attention on that state of | +, day, a term now applied to gifts of | Lady Marlborough ruled the queen all went 


outward peace in this world which was to money, whereas snci sa as 
’ ently it signified the 
form the commencement of the Gospel age, — in which gifts were ‘deposited. 


well with the soldier’s favor, but Anne 
grew exceedingly weary of the dictatorial 
We have gone into the subject sufficiently | ™ethodsof Lady Marlborough. Thelatter’s 

suceessor was the cause of turning away 
men like Bolingbroke, writers like Pope, 
Addison, Swift, Steele and Defoe, gave 
lustre to this period of English history. 
Mr. McCarthy has done justice to the 
period and has presented as interesting a 
history of the career of Queen Anne as has 
ever appeared. Combined in two handsome 
volumes, the work will make a noteworthy 


ith a due regard to the idea originally 








been shut up but twice since the foundation 
of the city, was at that time closed in token 
of this public peace.’’ 

One of the most glorifying commemora- 


addition to any library. [New York: Har- 
per & Brothers; two volumes. Price, $4.1] 
Lillian Bell, whose book, “ Abroad With 


VUiterature. 





and it would not pay to find out, as we have | yj 


their general residence until’ @ compara-| A 


neighboring isles. 


Christmas at York. Occasionally some of 
mandy, whence they had originatéd. In 








uerful development. Creameries and cream- | trimmed, bound into bundles of from one to 





tions of an ancient Christmas was that by | What cou Id be more fitting for an actor of | the Jimmies,” appeared in the spring, is 
St. Augustine, who, it appears, baptized no | James H. Stoddart’s standing than that he | represented in the fall output of fiction by 
fewer than ten thousand persons on the | should close his career on the stage by ap-|*‘ Hope Loring,” a story of an American 
Christmas Day next after his landing in| pearing in Dr. John Watson’s admirable | girl. She has created a vivacious character 
596, and permitted the usual feasting, al-| sketch of Scotch life, ‘‘The Bonnie’ Brier | in Hope, and the admirers of Miss Bell will 
lowing the people to erect booths for re-| Bush? ’” Who among the actors of the day | follow her uncommon career through the 
freshment, objecting only to their joining | could be better chosen for the character of | pages of the book with eager interest. The 
in their dances with their pagan neighbors. | Lachlan Campbell? Mr. Stoddart’s father | author introduces Hope while she is being 
We know little of the celebration of Christ- | was Scotch, and in his book, ‘* Recollections | educated in a fashionable private school in 
mas in the Continental States of Europe, | of a Player,” Mr. Stoddart, narrates the | New Orleans, her parents, sister and brother, 


sit of his father among the folk of his | having moved from New Orleans to New 


a prolific field in what has taken place in| youth. He had his family with him at the | York, where their great wealth and social 
England, our mother country, from which | time, James being a young boy. Old play-| position enable them tu enjoy the society 
we will proceed to make a few excerpts | goers are familiar with Mr. Stoddart as an | they seek. Her brother Jermyn 1s at col- 
from what we know tv be historical from | actor. Joseph Jefferson, when struggling in | lege, while her sister Sallie is out in society 
the times of the earlier kings of Britain. It} his profession, met him. In the yester-| when Mr. Luring sends for Hope to come to 
is remarkable in the accounts of these/ days of actors and actresses he is a| their new home. The Lorings own a beau- 
Christmas celebration that they were/ familiar figure, and a book containing | tiful estate on the Hudson, where Hope 
kept by the sovereigns in various places, | his reminiscences is naturally of ab-| passes her happiest days. She is par- 
notwithstanding the difficulties of locomo- | sorbing interest. Both his father and /|ticularly fond of out-of-door 

tion, and the cost and inconvenience of con- | mother were actors, and he, when achild, | and, indeed, exercise of all kinds. She 
veying the court and its accessoriés to dis-| began to appear on the boards. Of the/is not one who loves social duties and 
tant parts of the country; although it should | training he acquired, knocking about from | pleasures. Dancing, however, is natural to 
be recollected that the sovereign ‘and the| theatre to theatre, playing whatever part | her, and she is fond of making up dances 
court did not settle in the metrépolis as | that offered itself until he left England for | containing her own figures. Such a dance 


sports, 


merica, Mr. Stoddart writes graphically. | she had executed at her school in New 


tively late period. More than a thousand | In those days he had little but health, but | Orleans—as one of her classmates reminded 
yeurs ago (ip 878) the great King Alfred was | although his means of livelihood was ofter | her at her coming-oat party. 
keeping his Christmas at Chippingham, in | doubtful, he was to a certain degree happy. | event was inevitable, although Hope pro- 
Wiltshire, when he was surprised by the | Concerning the people in his profession he | tested against it. Mrs. Loring, ignorant of 
Danes and compelled to fleé to one of the | constantly met and played with he writes | the coming football game in which Jermyn 
most interestingly, but. the book becomes | was to participate, and at which Hope had 
William the Conqueror was crowned on | the most enticing when the writer com- | planned to attend, set the identical date for 


Christmas Day, 1066; and in 1069 he kept his | ments on his own career in New York. 


The latter 


Hope’s party. As Hope had requested that 
In speaking of Joseph Jefferson’s policy | none of the preparations might disturb 


the earlier kings passed Christmas ‘in Nor- of ——— to two or three parts, | these last days of girlish sport, the mis- 
; : Mr. Ste 

1085 William kept his Christmas at Glouces- | Jefferson is not only a great actor, but ajof the game and party. Mrs. Loring 
ter. William Rafus, his son, followed his | really good business man, and they do not | felt guilty when she realized the extent 


says: “In my opinion, Mr. | take was not discovered until the morning 












solute command, touching equally the 
springs of humor and pathos, winning af- 
| fection as well as admiration, and thus ful- 
filling the best purpose of all art, which is 
to bless human life with the gracious 
memory that makes it calm, and the noble 


It is this simplicity of expression that 
causes this book throughout to hold one in a 
‘eharming atmosphere of sympathetic inter- 
est in whatever Mr. Stoddart says. ‘The 
volume is well illustrated besides having a 
simple binding of green and gold. The 
manner in which the publishers have made 
the book is characteristic of the contents. 
The fault of the book lies in its briefness, 
for it seems as if much more might have been 
made of the material. Except for those in 
immediate relation with the author, he 
makes little mention of the lives or the art 
of many of the famous actors of his time. 
Even the outline of his own life, as recorded 


A most excellent principle this veteran 
actor expresses when he is accosted by a 
friend, as follows: “‘ Mr. Stoddart, you are 


used to be at the Broome-street Theatre with 
Wallack. Why can’t we have such per- 
formances and such companies nowadays ?”’ 
To this Mr. Stoddart replies that, although 
his experience and age classifies him as an 
old-timer, yet, as he had always been in the 
harness, he had tried to keep abreast of the 
times and the younger element, and as far 


quated. therefore he could scarcely be a 
proper judge! To always endeavor to pro- 
gress and never stand still is an excellent 
way to keep young both in body and mind. 
Mr. Stoddart throws his personality into 
writing in such a way that the reader can- 
not but enjoy every page, and at the last 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has completed prac- 
tically the history of the two last centuries 
of English history with “The Reign of 
Queen Anne,”’ published in two volumes. 
Enough has been written of the Christmas His preceding books have dealt with the 
reigns of the four Georges, William IV. 
and Queen Victoria. Three brilliant pe- 
riods in English development are periods 
associated with the names of three queens, 
These 
women born to their positions were not 
responsible for the greatness of their re- 
spective times, but, in a measure, they left 
an impression of their own personalities. 
Queen Anne had a decided influence for 
good over the political, social and liter- 
ary life of the people over which she 
ruled. Throughout her reign she watched 
While the neniilty: were tpumting bage the stage, and, while she never attended 
herself, she kept well informed of all that 
took place before the footlights, and in- 
sisted that actors should live and act seem- 
ingly so as to uplift the stage. Mr. 
McCarthy has sufficient imagination to 
enable him to record history as something 
that has had all the burning interest of 
which life is capable. Historians who have 
been satisfied witha dry chronological rec- 
ord of events have failed to prove interest- 
ing, however accurate their sources of in- 
formation may be. To have accuracy 


becs embodied with a live presentation of his- 
nd its hospitalities me more generally toric events is the desire of not only. the 
































ions from his impartial insight into both 
sides of the political proceedings and 




































































came off as scheduled. The st.) 















known to Mr. Loring, she visits her fathe: 
enemy and offers him what money she h:: 
for security. if he will come to her fathe; 
rescue. Leaving the office, she is bai 
injused in an accident, becoming unc. 
scious for a prolonged period. Her br: 













is compelled to move to a small, poor 
furnished house. There they Jive with ; 












normal condition, and at last he hits upon 
plan, by reproducing the scene which t! 











cloud to disappear. Hope rushes to h: 








ory returns and Hope discovers that uni: 




















[ Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 


























a relief 




















respects. 


author has succeeded in presenting an 


girls are rather scarce. What plot there is 
consists in the natural events of every-day 
life. In its freshness and tone of natural- 
ness the young reader will delight. | Boston 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.20, net. | 


Those who have camped out and known 
the troubles of a rainy day, besides the 
numerous noises to which one must accus- 
tom himself befure sleep is possible, wil! 
appreciate the difficulties which Bob nar- 
rates in his diary. Charlotte Curtis Smith 
has entered into the spirit of the campers- 
out, whom she describes so aptly through 
the medium of the record-keeper, Bob 
Knight. ‘The author has succeeded in 
writing an attractive book which will de- 
light boy readers. All the boys at this 
camp are exceptionally good. Having ditti 
culty in the matter of food, they fortunate!) 
make the acquaintance of a young girl wh 
cooks for them and her brother. The latter. 
besides proving to be good company, sells 
excellent fish, These new acquaintances. 
Molly and Jim, assist ably about the camp 
Jim isfond of animals, and when they de- 
cide to hold an animal show he poses a: 
the snake charmer. After Jim has worke: 
his snakes ail day he returns them to thei: 
homes, as he 1s always very particula 
about their welfare. During their sta) 
they obtain a broken-duwn horse, whi! 
was being ill used; they rub him int 
activity again, and he proves to be extrem” 
useful. A goatand a “‘rooster’’ are oth: 
sources of pleasure. They are a go 
hearted lot, and when the camp breaks 1} 
they give the goat and the rooster to Moll: 
and the old horse to a farmer. They )' 
friend a boy tramp and do other things whi: 
show their kindliness and generosity. .\: 
recorded by Bob these events take on muc! 
importance, and a boy will delight in t! 
account of the scribe who kept the recor: 
|New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pri 
$1.20. 1] 





—_-_-- — —ese —ñ — 
The Kind ef Seeds that Yield. 


Like everything else there are good seeds ! 
bad seeds. Seeds that grow and seeds that do 
grow; seeds that yield and seeds that di 
yield, and a httle thought given now to the ~: 
lection of the seed you’ll need, will be fou! 
time well spent, though realized much bette! 
the harvest if you select the world-famed Fer’) 
Seeds—the kind that always yield. For neai 
half a century the Ferry’s Seeds have be: 
known and sown wherever good crops * 
grown, until farmer and gardener alike, ha 
learned to depend upon their wonderful relia 
growing and yielding qualities, year after y": 
to the exclusion of all others. 

Unfortunately the seed. business seems | 
afford a means for many un<crupulous pe!’ 
who alm to blind the unwary to quality, throu 
littleness of price and boastful claims; who ' 
reality have nothing to substantiate t!): 
claims, no reputation at stake, no past rec’! 
as proof. It is better to pay a little more ©" 
the seed and be assured of a great deal more - 
the harvest by sowing Ferry Seeds. The 10 
Seed Annual which is sent free, postpaid, v 
be found unusually interesting and instruct!’ 
Write for it t6day. Address, D. M. Ferry & ©" 
Detroit, Mich. 
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party m r 
other day—as it would have been in “1... 
life ’”’—but it was too late to change, and th. 
event 


and Hope, hearing of her father’s diffi: 
ties, quietly attempts to procure aid. | . 


is found to be injured. In the mea: 
time the financial crash comes, and \|;. 
Loring loses everything, so that the fam: 


hope of the cloud lifting from over the); 
daughter or from over their financial «jj; 
tress. A young man who has loved Hv)... 
fora long time has been endeavoring to fin 
some means of restoring her brain to j: 


boys made when they rushed into the ro. 
where Hope’s party was taking place, :: 
rayed in their football rig. They produce ; 
shock on her brain which causes the ment::! 


brother as she did on that eventful day. 
throwing her arms around his neck. Mer- 


her stage name she sold copper and mai+ 
money enough to enable the family t. 
regain their former position in life. Hope’, 
confession to her people is atouching chap 
ter—oue of the many stirring scenes in the 
book. Miss Bell’s method of revealing the 
development of Hope’s character gives evi- 
dence of the writer’s skill. It is a stor, 
which youth and adults will both enjoy. 


For a story of a good, strong attachment 
between brother and sister with a brave at- 
titude assumed by them in the face of many 
burdens, this buok, “ Nathalie’s Chum,”’ b; 
Anna Chapin Ray, author of ‘‘ Teddy: Iler 
Book,”’ ia a forceful tale of young pluck and 
strength. Harry ‘{Arterburn, according to 
his dead father’s wish, having finished his 
education, sets up housekeeping in New 
York with the rest of his family, which con- 
sists of Nathalie, aged fifteen, Peggy, Ralph 
and the baby, the latter named Fizzums, 
beinga “terror ’”’ for mischief. An old maid 
cousin keeps house. Nathalie considers her- 
self quite competent to discipline these chil- 
dren and be a companion to her brother. 
Harry, laden down with the care 
of supporting this family, finds quite 
in the chumship_ which is 
started between Nathalie and himself. 
He obtains tutoring to do outside of his 
university teaching, and the parents of his 
pupil, Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, prove to be 
real friends. Mrs. Barrett teaches Natha- 
lie to make her own dresses and to be 
orderly, while in a number of other ways 
she influences this motherless gir], thus 
rounding out the girl’s character in many 
Nathalie’s healthy interest in 
everything rouses Mrs. Barrett’s son, 
Kingsley, who through illness has become 
spoiled. The book is full of healthy ex- 
citement, while the fun is supplied by the 
doings of Fizzums, who can think up loads 
of mischief in very little time. The eccen- 
tricities of the old-maid cousin completes the 
supply of humor. The characters of Harry 
and Nathalie are well developed. The 
judgment of Western girls expressed by 
Nathalie is not quite fair, but it can hardly 
be held tothe author’s account, as by her 
very creation of Nathalie she is made a head- 
strong, impulsive girl, and her assertions 
need to be taken with some allowance. The 


extremely real girl, who will appeal to other 
girls, and the book should bea great suc- 
cess in these days, when good books for 
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Poultry. 
Do Warm Houses Pay? 

» doubt hens can be made to pay a profit 
on very cheaply and scantily housed in a 
e climate. For instance, on the seven- 
sand hen farm of C. E. L. Haywood in 
iern New Hampshire, the pullets, early 
ied ones always, are bought from farm- 
» the fall and kept for a year in little 
aped houses, which they never leave 
‘heir places are wanted for the next 
if pullets. These houses are nothing 
sheathing covered with shingles, and if 
irds do not freeze, it is because close 
ding keeps them warm. The feeding 
n ineludes plenty of meat and stimu- 
nu varied food. Enough eggs are laid to 
a fair profit, the business having con- 

ed on these lines for many years. 


ich methods are to be compared only 

the cattle-ranch systems of the far 

st. They answer well enough to save 

rand expense under rough conditions, 

do not pay satisfactorily where land 

live stock are high, labor and materials 

re plenty. When only a few dozen or a 

hundred birds are kept, they must be 

le to give a full winter yield of eggs in 

rto return a profit worth mentioning. 

» the poultry specialists of southern 

ide Island, who make their living from 

. as other farmers do from cows, find it 

ys them to shingle or batten their plain, 

ich henhouses, although the climate there 

. so mild that snow quickly melts and the 

us can range freely nearly every day. 

Ocher poultry men have found it pays to 

make a house as warm as can be done at 
reasonable expense. 





Shingle roofs let in too mucn cold air 
which beats in upon the fuwls at roost, asa 

little observation during a cold might will 
show. This is a common cause of frozen 
combs. A layer of thick felting paper under 
the shingles will make the house decidedly 
warmer. More sheathing paper nailed to 
the studding inside the house, so as to leave 
an air space between the studding, also 
proves a help. 

The sides of the houses should be of 
matched boards such as used for barn sid- 
ing, and which costs little more than wide 
boards unmatched. But if unmatched boards 
have been used they should be carefully 
battened at the cracks. 


Hens which are warm enough at night to 
keep from freezing their combs will get 
along very well by day if made to scratch 
for their food enough to keep their blood 
moving briskly. But the roosting place 
should be warm even if the rest of the 
house is unprotected. In this connection, 
a letter is at hand from a successful Maine 
poultry woman, Mrs. Flora F. Nason, who 
tells how she keeps her hens comfortable 
at night, as follows: ‘* The curtain to my 
chicken roosts is a home-made contrivance, 
made by myself, for two purposes: one, the 
comfort of my pets, the other for profit, as 
Iam well aware that ahen is more profit- 
able to its owner if it can pass the night in 
warmth and comfort than it would be if 
forced to sit and half freeze through these 
long, cold nights. Sometimes my friends 
laugh at my ‘ blanketing’ my birds, but I am 
satisfied that it pays me, for I have eggs to 
sell in winter, while they have to buy. 
Frozen toes [ never see in my flock. The 
curtain is drawn every night excepting in 
case of a mild spell of weather. My brown 
Leghorns, twenty-four of them, have given 
me $81.74 the past year, making $3.38 per 
hen. 


Floors are often a weak point in cold 
weather. One veteran poultry man asserts 
that he can measure the profits of a poultry 
establishment by looking at the floors, and 
he laid stress not on the clean state of the 
tloor, but rather on its dryness and warmth, 
and the presence of good litter for scratch- 
ing. A floor must at least be dry. Some- 
times the natural earth surface is dry 
enough, but usually it should be raised by a 
foot of stones, upon which the earth and 
litter are spread. Corn husks are the most 
durable form ot litter and do not fill the 
manure with seeds. Chopped straw, leaves, 
swale, hay, chaff, will answer. 

Some poultrymen insist on a good board 
floor, and such are very desirable, if rightly 
set up, otherwise they are worse than use- 
less. A letter from S. A. Shaw, dated Dec. 
x, is to the point. Writes Mr. Shaw: 
“It is very essential that the floor of the 
henhouse should be dry and warm, free 
from draughts of wind. In my experience 
double floors fill the bill. Shouldn’t risk 
single floors. Earth floors might do on dry 
land. Cement floors are said to be the most 
satisfactory, easy to keep clean, etc.; have 
never tried them. Double windows prevent 
draughts and keep the house warm nights, 
so the hens’ combs do not freeze. They 
will pay for themselves in one winter, and 
will last a lifetime if kept painted.’’ 








The writer has tried cement floors men- 
tioned by Mr. Shaw, but found them too 
costly and the coldest of all floors. Even 
when well covered with litter they fail to 
sive full satisfaction. The remark about 
double windows i3 to be endorsed. Old 
windows that will answer the purpose can 
be picked up cheap at auctions and second- 
hind sales. Glass is gresponsible, even 
tore than shingle roofs, for the cold that 
‘teezes combs at night. For that reason 
many growers have very little window sur- 
fs to their houses, while others arrange a 
t'k curtain or shutter to let down at night 
ai during severe days. Buta large double 
“.:dow is the best plan. It should be 
4. .nged to put on or take out with screws 
ins few moments, so that it can be easily 
«'«.ned or laid aside for summer. Dirt soon 
«imulates in the inside, and the glass 

‘id be washed each season. By the 

, these sashes can be made to do good 
‘e when not wanted inthe henhouse 
sing them, laid crosswise, for hotbed 


enever the warmth of henhouses is 
- discussion, somebody,is sure to ask 
‘er it pays to heat a house for laying 

Those who have tried such a plan 

’ always answer that artificial heat 

s hens tender, lazy and liable to catch 

ind roup. Yet it seems to be a fact 

it least one experiment station and a 

ractical growers have concluded that 
pullets in a heated house laid enough 

* eggs to pay for the extra cost and 
\\ ie. The writer tried keeping hens in a 
_ partly warmed by the surplus heat 
i greenhouse flue, but this flock did 

‘y 80 well as another kept under the 
conditions, The only form of heat 

‘ih Teally gave any satisfaction was that 
— “ied by @ heap of fermenting manure in 
—— m cellar, where the water never froze 
* “be hens laid far better than any other 
“a : Another successful heating device is 
—— “pa lantern in a cold henhouse during 
worst cold snaps, which usually occur 


u 
Wihict 





INTERIOR OF THE BUDLONG CARNATION HOUSE. 





Poultry, Egas and Game. 


The following comprehensive summary of 
the poultry, game aid egg situation at Bos- 
ton is from W. H. Rudd, Son & Co., whose 
forecast of last week proved judicious and 
suggestive: 

** While receipts of poultry are but little 
lighter than a year ago, prices are consider- 
ably higher, and the market is cleaning up 
well at the prevailing prices. Best North- 
ern turkeys drawn and headed have sold at 
26 to 27 cents per pound, with good marks of 
Kentucky stock ranging 20 to 22 cents. Few 
lines of turkeys have sold below 20 cents, 
except for second quality stock, and the 
prospect seems for higher prices the re- 
mainder of the winter, as considerable stock 
is limited at 20 cents, or otherwise be placed 
in cold storage. Chickens are in fair re- 
quest, but the majority of nearby stock ar- 
riving is beginning to be hard and st'ggy 
and will hot command the highest quota- 
tion. Good soft birds are ranging 16 to i9 
cents, the latter price extreme and few lots 
good enough to bring this figure. Broilers 
are ranging 20 to 25 cents per pound for 
stock dressing three to four pounds to the 
pair, with quick grown, straight breasted 
squab broilers dressing three-quarters to 
one pound each, bringing 80 to 90 cents per 
pair. Old fowl! will net shippers better re- 
sults where sent alive, and the market steady 
at 11 to 12 cents per pound. 

** There is little game arriving, with the 
| exception of mallard, black, canvas and 
redhead ducks, mallard and black ducks 
ranging from $1 to $1.10 per pair, redhead 
ducks $1.50 to $2 per pair, Maryland can- 
vasbacks $2.56 to $3.25 per pair. The sea- 
son for deer closed in Maine on the 15th 
inst., and but few arriving on this market at 
the present time. Whole deer are quotable 
at11to12 cents per pound. Saddles 17 to 
18 cents. 

** Receipts of strictly fresh eggs from 
nearby points are increasing, and the out- 
look is for lower prices. We quote today 
best stock 34 to 36 cents. The feeling for 
icehouse eggs is somewhat weaker, with 20 
cents considered an outside quotation for 
best marks.”’ 

Turkeys in New York market have been 
very scarce and high. Fancy lots from 
Rhode Island and New Jersey quoted as 
high as 28 cents to a fancy class of trade. 
On the other hand, some turkeys were 
quoted as low as 20 cents for Western birds 
greatly damaged by the warm weather dur- 
ing shipment. 

Good chickens were also scarce. Those in 
the market are from Philadelphia, 25 cents, 
and local poultry is selling at 20cents. All 
good Western chickens are being frozen up 
out West. Thisis the work of the Swift- 
Armour people, who offer from 1 cent to 
14 cents more than the retail price. Ducks 
at 22 cents are high, and all game is higher 
than five or six years ago. Quail are now- 
adays $3.50 and $4 a dozen, where they 
were formerly $2.50. Partridges are scarce. 
This is due to the mild weather at the open- 
ing .of the season, which resulted in their 
coming in bad order. On account of the 
scarcity of grouse, which has been much 
lamented this year, guinea hens are being 
much used. Their dark meat proves an ex- 
cellent substitute, and they are reasonable 
at $1 a pair. 


Horticultural. 


Carnation Greenhouse. 

The Budlong Company at Cranston, near 
Providence, R. I., has recently built three 
large greenhouses for the cultivation of 
fancy roses and carnation pinks. Each 
house is seven hundred feet long and about 
forty feet wide, so that the three houses 
have a combined floor space of something 
over an acre. The houges are heated by 
steam which is brought from the boiler- 
house about one hundred yardsaway. A 125- 
horse power boiler supplies the steam ata 
pressure of ten pounds, and the conductor 
is an eight-inch iron pipe. The illustration 
shows the interior of one of these great floral 
greenhouses. 

Evidently the company finds a ready sale 
for the cut blossoms, and the venture has 
established itself as a success at the start. 
In addition to the greenhouses, has been 
erected a building almost exactly like an 
icehouse, where the cut flowers are stored 
in refrigerators in warm weather, and pre- 
pared for shipment to market. 


> 
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Profits in Cranberries. 


Money has been made in cranberries. 
Growers have been inclined to keep rather 
quiet on the subject from fear of over com- 
petition, which would follow any attempt 
to boom the industry. On account of the 
strictly limited nature of the demand, any 




















special increase in production means low 
prices. Even a favorable crop year brings 
down the quotations close to cost of produc- 
tion. The best official account of the in- 
dustry is the one recent!y made public by 
secretary W. H. Fitch of the Wisconsin 





Cranberry Growers Association, as follows: 

The alluvia] formation, or peat bog, is the 
natural home of the cranberry.. In Wiscon- 
sin this alluvial district is called the cran- 
berry belt, and in this district the growing 


but a few times each winter. This plan | of the wild cranberry has followed the trend 


‘a¢ many frozen combs and wattles. 


©osts only a few eents per house and will | of every other industry and improved upon 


itself. The first cultivated cranberry bog 


| was madein New Jersey as early as 1849, at 
! Cassville, hence to New Jersey, and to John 
| Webb is due the credit of the first planted 
; cranberry marsh. Mr. Webd and his wife 
| used to gather the wild berries, like many of 
| his neighbors, and carry them to town to 
| trade, and it was while gathering them that 
| his intelligence and observation opened the 
| way to fortune, not alone for him, but for 
‘many others. He noticed that wherever 
; the sand had washed from the edges of the 
swamp by freshets or spring rains and set- 
tled around the roots of the cranberry 
vines, the fruit was large and yielded more 
abundantly, so with a spade and wheel- 
barrow he set to work spreading sand all 
over the bog, and planting more vines in 
thin places; he was aided by his wife and 
by his wooden leg. With the end of his 
wooden leg he used to puncha hole in the 
wet sand. His wife would then set a vine 
in the hoie and press it firmly with her foot. 
Their work brought great success and also 
asaying that it ‘“‘tooka man with a wife 
and a wooden leg.to raise cranberries.”’ 

Up tothe present time New Jersey has 
furnished a third of the crop of the United 
States. The modus operandi is not so 
simple now as it was to the Webbs, but 
greater perfection 1s reached. The berries 
we have in the market this season were 
grown on vines planted at least three years 
ago. It takes a vine three years to come 
into full bearing, each year the yield in- 
creasing if properconditions are kept up. 
The greatest part of the work is done the 
first year. The marsh is cleared of al) wild 
growth. Many take off a thin top layer of 
soil, grass roots and weeds with a scalping 


} plow, the sharp blade of the plow being 


adjusted to cut under the soil, which is then 
removed in bl cks and piled to form walls, 
or dams, around the sections, leaving a per- 
fectly level surface, on which the vines are 
planted. This work is done by men work- 
ing in pairs, one scattering the vines thickly 
over the surface, the other with an imple- 
ment called a spud pressing them into the 
soil. Every part of the vine thus pressed 
into the soil and covered takes root and 
makes new growth. Often if there is a 
scarcity of sand on the surface of the marsh 
it is carted and spread lightly over the 
vines. Ditches are cut dividing the land into 
small sections. It is desirable at all times 
to keep a certain depth of water in these 
ditches—they are not deep—and the dams 
on the outside edge confine the water, thus 
insuring the necessary amount of moisture 
for the vines. After the first year the ditches 
are forced to overtiow the sections covering 
them with water, which, freezing, protects 
the vines from the variable temperature of 
the winter. The flooding of the-vines is 
done about the middle of November. The 
canals and ditches are kept supplied with 
water from reservoirs located above the 
marshes, and the flow of water is controlled 
by sluice gates or flumes that can be closed 
or opened as required. Although fine and 
dainty the cranberry yine isa sturdy little 
plant, withstanding avery low temperature, 
but the alternate freezing and thawing of 
the winter is fatal to the tiny fruit bud of 
the coming season, so they must be well 
protected. 

When spring has fairly opened the water 
is drained low off the marshes, giving the 
ground a chance to warm up and the vines 
to grow and harden in the sunshine. As 
the season advances the main plant tbrows 
out tiny stems from the small butt at the end 
of its stalk; the stems are called hooke, and 
they in turn throw out the stems which bear 
the fruit. Late in June the buds burst into 
bloom, minnte white and pink blossoms, so 
close and thick that they resemble a fall of 
snow. Sixor eight weeks from the blos- 
soming the berry is ready to pick. Thevine 
seldom grows higher than six or eight inches, 
but runs along the ground, striking roots 
and new shoots all around the parent stem. 

New marshes are generally prepared in the 
| falland planting done in the spring. Wis- 
consin is making rapid strides to the front 
in the extent and productiveness of its bogs, 
and stands at the head for keeping quality 
of its fruit. Itis more in the direction of 
an improved quality of fruit that Wisconsin 
cranberry growers are now giving their at- 
tention. 

To those contemplating engaging in cran- 
berry culture the first and best advice 
would be attendance at the State Growers 
Meeting, held, respectively, on the second 
Tuesday of January and first Tuesday after 
Aug. 12 of each year. At these meetings 
conferences can be had with leading oper- 
ators and up-to-date addresses heard and 
discussed. A visit alsoto the State Experi- 
mental Station, situated between Cradmoor 
and Elm Lake, is reeommended. Here over 
one hundred varieties of vines are being 
tested and propagated, and different 
methods of cultivation and implements 
used can be seen. In the reports of the 
meetings and other pablications of the as- 
sociation will be found the latest informa- 
tion containing results of experience or sug- 
gestions bearing on the welfare of the busi- 
ness. 

Owing to the peculiar and somewhat 
precarious nature of cranberry grow- 
ing, it is difficult, if not well-nigh im- 
possible, to give specific directions for 
raising the same, but, though the ob- 
stacles are not inseparable,a marked de- 
gree of intelligence, integrity, intrepidity 





and industry is required to court success. 
There are certain general requisites cunsid- 
ered indispensable, namely, an ample water 
supply and good, quick drainage, the former 
a need or necessity for protection from un- 
seasonable frosts, and the latter that warmth 
may be conserved for growth and maturity. | 
Either alone would not suffice, and the bulk 
of failures in the business may be traced 
herein—a studious and scientific inquiry 
into these two factors will preclude and pre- 
vent much disappointment. When the vege- 
tation is very foul, removing the surface is 
advised, otherwise, mowing and heavily 
sanding is deemed better. Of the differ- 
ent methods of planting, that in rows of 
three inches and one foot apart is most. 
generally favored, although spreading is 
also practiced. As to varieties, that is 
largely a matter of taste or opinion, but only 
the best are advocated. At present the 
leaders are Berlin Bell and Bugle, Jumbo, 
Metallic Kell, Howe, McFarlin and others 
having more or less local reputation. Prices 
for these varieties range from $350 to $400 a 
ton, and a good setting requires nearly a 
half-ton to the acre. The cost for setting 
an acre in good shape will range from $150 
to $750, according to conditions of land and 
surroundings. 

The commercial side of the avocation does 
not differ much from other pursuits. It has 
its seamy as well as its smooth side, but 
under favorable conditions it is believed 
an acre of well-protected, solidly planted, 

hoice vines will pay on an investment of 
$500. To attain such a status, however, 
will require from five to seven years of 
patient toil and expense—but given such 
treatment reasonable remunerative results, 
reward and repayment will follow the care- 
ful and conscientiously grown, gathered 
and graded cranberry. 





* Stock and Dairy Notes. 


Some expert advises milking five times a 
day the first few days after a cow comes to 
milking, as that will promote the milk flow. 

Keeping an account of the milk yield and 
its test is the only . ay that a cow’s value 
can be positively known, 

Do not cross the different breeds haphaz- 
ard, . 

Dirty pails are a common cause of sick 
calves. 

English farmers give fat bacon or butter 
fat to cattle badly constipated or with 
impaction. One veterinary says fat bacon 
boiled with onions gives prompt relief and 
lard, butter or tallow gives greater relief 
than vegetable oils, but he cannot tell why 
it 18 so. 
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Advantages of the Silo System. 


Less waste of fodder than by drying. 
Three times as much storage capacity as 
| if stored in mows. 

Juicy winter feed keeps up the milk flow. 

Ensilage is estimated, on good experiment 
station authority, as two or three times as 
cheap as roots. 

Keep cows in a healthy condition; better 
than dry food and gives good appetite. 

It helps save late crops in bad weather. 

Ithelps out old pasturage. 

Twice as many cattie can be kept on the 
average farm. 
No sudden change from green to dry food, 
and the reverse. . 

—— — 

A Mest Satisfactery Patent Nest. 
The Vigilant Nest, which is advertised in this 
issue, is commended to the Egg Raiser on account 
of its absolute cleanliness. The Egg when laid 
rolls quietly into a drawer, without possibility 
either of breakage or of the hen getting at it. 
There are no springs to frighten the hen or catch 
her feet. Moreover, these nests at 60 cents are 
not expensive, and will pay for themselves in a 
single season. L. P. Morin & Sen of St. Hyacintl, 
Canada, who owns the Vigilant Nest, have made 
arrangements to supply any American orders from 
a United States branch, so that there will be no 
trouble or delay with the customs. 





—tThe Massachusetts Creamery Association 
held its annua! meeting at the Hampten Hotel. 
Dec. 17, and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, W. H. Wright of Easthampton; Vice- 
President, T. J. Thurston of Amherst; Secretary 
and Treasurer, A. M. Lyman of Montague; Direc- 
tors; C. M. Bull of North Adams, W. A. Moore of 
Millington, C. J. Fales of Adams, W. G. Ward of 
Belchertown and George Henry of Ashfield. The 
committee on the price of butter comprises W. 
A. Pease of Conway, E. T. Burrus of Williams- 
burg, T. J. Humphreys of North Adams and F. B. 
Allen of this city. 

—-At the meeting of the Boston Market 
Gardeners, Dec. 20, it was voted to borrow $500 
to pay the balance of legal expenses incurred in 
defending the right of farmers to sell produce 
from teams on South Market street. An assess- 
ment of $5 each is being levied on the member- 
ship to meet this loan. There was a discussion 
as to the expediency of demanding dealers to 
return empty, boxes or cash therefor on day of 
sale. A meeting and practical discussion will be 
held Jan. 10. 

—tThe Morrisvillé meeting of Vermont State 
Grange was well attended. The old board of 
Officers was re-elected for the ensuing two 
years. Reports from State and subordinate 
granges were very encouraging, showing a sub- 
stantial increase in membership. The banquet, 
furnished by the ladies of the W.R.C,. was a 
great success. N. J. Batchelder, governor-elect 
of New Hampshire, told of the wonderful success 
of the order in his State, where with 235 towns 
they have 260 granges. It was voted to hoid the 
next meeting at Rutland, if the executive com [ 
mittee could 


action. 


——It is estimated that 70,000 men and 
horses will this winter attack the Pas 
northern New England and the Provinces. In 
Maine the harvest for the pulp mills reached 
last winter the enormous total of 300,000,000 feet. 
Following are the figures showing the total cut of 
logs last winter in the three States of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, and in the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia: Maine, 
total cut, 750,000,000 feet; saw logs, 450,000,000; 
Dulp logs, 300,000,000 ; New Hampshire, total eut, 
4£0,000,000 feet; saw logs, 325,000,000; pulp logs, 
25,000,000; Vermont, total cut, 15,000,000 feet; 
saw logs, 100,000,000; pulp logs, 50,000,000; New 
Brunswick, total cut, 450,000,000 feet ; saw logs, 
400,000,000; pulp logs, 50,000,000; Nova Scotia, to- 
tal cut, 375,000,000 feet; saw logs, 300,000,000; 
pulp logs, 50,000,000; piling, 25,000,000; grand to- 
tal, 2,175,000,000 feet ; saw logs, 1,575,000,000; pulp 
logs, 576,000,000 ; piling, 25,000,000. 

—The gram, hay and potato crops were 
almost total failuresin northern Finland owing 
to a cold, wet season. So complete was the fail- 
ure of vegetation that dead birds by the hundreds 
have been found in the forests. The present 
crop failure is the worst that has been expert- 
eneed for the last fifty years.: It is estimated that 
after Christmas about 400,000 persons will be 
destitute. Public relief measures are under way. 
Emigration is increasing constantly. 

——The report of secretary Hutchinson of the 
New Hampshire State Grange showed that on 
Sept. 30, 1901, there were 258 subordinate granges, 
and tnat during the past year granges were 
organized in Meredith Centre, Riverdale, North 
Chatham, Sanbornton Bay, Campton Village; 
North Londonderry, Frontier and Clarksville, 
with a total charter membership of 195. The 
total membership in the subordinate grauges on 
Sept. 30, 1902, was 25,362, of whom 12,549 were 
men and 12,813 were women. The treasurer’s 
report showed total receipts for the year of 
$9102.32 and expenses of $8161.14. The report of 
lecturer Henry H. Metcalf recommends that the 
questions before the constitutional convention 
relating to woman suffrage and educational quali- 
fications be discussed in every subordinate body 
of the grange. 

—tThe population of New Hampshire, accord- 
ing to the last census, was 411,588, of which 219,- 
348, or over fifty per cent., are’ classed as rural 
population. These are located upon and adja- 
cent to the 29,324 farms, valued, with improve- 
ments, at $85,842,096. The gross annual value of 
farm products is in round numbers $22,000,000. 
The number of persons actually engaged in till- 
ng the soil is given at 38,782, or about twenty-one 
per cent. of the population of the State. This 
number does not include members of the farmers 
families nor those mdirectly engaged in occupa- 
tions and professions growing out of the needs 
of those engaged in agriculture, and which help 
to constitute the number given as the rural popu- 
lation of the State. 

— According to the Year Book of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1901, 845,000 
tons of cottonseed meal were produced in that 
year, of which one-fourth, valued at $4,000,000, 
was used in this country, and three-fourths, 
valued at $12,000,000, were exported. 

, -Bradstreet’s reports exports wheat for 
week 3,256,037 bushels, against 3,761,047 bushels 
last week and 4,332,832 last year; since July 1, 
123,763,533 bushels, against 140,636,547 bushels last 
year. Corn for the week 1,526,141 bushels, against 
1,301,286 bushels last week and 330.941 bushels 
last year; since July 1, 6,686,327 bushels, against 
20,126,179 bushels last year. 

—At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Assoc ation these officers were elected: 
President, Henry P. Walcott of Cambridge; Vice- 
Presidents, John E. Russell of Leicester, James 
S. Russell of Milton, Lucia A. Mead of Boston, 
Sylvester Baxter of Malden, William C. Whitney 
of New York and Washington, William F. Gale 
of Springfield, Mary L. Ware of Boston, George 
N. Whipple of Boston; Secretary, Edwin A. Start 
of Billerica. 

—Premier Peters of Prince Edward Island 
has an d an agr t with a firm of 
Canadian and American capitalists, which 
insures for the island the most complete and 
modern outfit of co'd-storage appliances that can 
be obtained. The capital of the company is 
$1,000,000. 

—The pine-destroying beetle has killed 600.- 
000,000 board feet of yellow pine in the Black 
Hills region of Dakota. The govennment expert, 
Dr. A. D. Hopkins, wiio has been investigating 
the pest, recommends that all infested live trees 
be cutin t®#e winter and their bark removed, a 
process which kills the insect. 

— The new Vermont Board of Agriculture in- 
cludes Gov. John G. McCullough, president M. 


H. Buckham of the State University, Hon. C. J. 
Bell, Hon. Ernest Hitchcock, on. George 
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Aitken. Thts board was organized Dec. 17, and 
has been engaged in arranging the work of the 
coming year. 

—— The establishment of rural free-mail deliv- 
ery in the country as the result of Grange influ- 
ence and effort is one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of the Grange. New Hampshire seems to 
have received her share in the distribution of 
this system of postal service, for 95 routes have 
been established within her borders, exceeded 
only by 113 in Maine and 134 in Connecticut. New 
Hampshire stands second in the number of pieces 
of mail handled on its rural routes during the 
year, reaching 4,017,612. 

—-—Preliminary steps are under way in the 
northwestern counties of Indiana, meinding 
Laporte, Starke, Porter, Lake aud Jasper, to 
construct what probably will be the largest 
artificial waterway of its kind east of th Mis- 
sissippi river. When completed it will recla.m 
hundreds of thousands of acres of Kankakee 
marsh lands, vow regarded as worthless. A con- 
tract has been let for the first fourteen miles in 
Laporte and Starke counties for $120,000. The 
ditch will be eighty feet wide and sixteen feet 
deep. It is the plan of the other counties to 
continue the ditch to the Illinois State line, a 
distance of sixty miles. The total cost will be 
about $1,000,000. The payment is toJbe made by 
assessments on benetits derived from the ditch. 
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GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cat» . 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
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HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefit 
able Poultry Baising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping — tg Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
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WALNUT COMPANY, 
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Philander Williams, 
Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of thefCelebrated Auto- 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 

Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bastams, Golden 
Sebright Bantams ‘and Yellow Fantail 

Pigeons. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 

Nobody can say that Gotham’s new police 

commissioner has n’t had experience in the 
school of discipline. j 


The dountry, will grieve if the President 
misses that coming round-up of mountain 
lions out in northern Montana. 


Mr. Jeffries of the squared circle got his 
surprisé @couple of days before Christmas, 
but it wasn’t exactly a Christmas surprise. 














There was just about enough snow to try 
a new sled or test the adaptability of a new 
pair of mittens to the manufacture of snow- 
balls. yas aM 

The noble Earl of Rosslyn is neither ‘a 
“‘ squealer ’’ nor yet a “ welcher,’’ so what 
matters the mere bagatelle of $1550 lost at 
cards. : 

If Glasségedropped it is safe to assume 
that a certain number of prcgnostications 
for the next football season will be more or 
less shattered. 


We are interested to note that the iceman, 
now figuring in the papers because of the 
trial of his assailant, was shot before the 
end of the summer season. 
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Seeing that the Redding and Weaversville 
coach was to be held up by a highwayman, 
weare glad that the event occurred near 
Whiskeytown. The name adds romance. 





When Santa Claus did all of his transpor- 
tations by means of his eight tiny reindeer, 
Christmas festivities were never likely to 
be interrupted by the burning of a mail car. 

The first sign of financial ability in the 
Humbert ‘family was the decision that to 
make a.castile in Spain actually profitable 
the wise thing to do was to build it in the 


United States. 
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Mr. Lewisohn’s “ frank” admission that 
he had never been there before suggests 
that not to have visited Mr. Canfield’s 
hospitabie quarters was considered by the 
gentleman’s set as rather unfortunate. 





Dr. Lorenz’s clinic affected observers 
differently, according as their position gave 
them an .impression of the scientist’s 
calmly compassionate face, or simply an im- 
pression of his very powerful muscles. 





The value of.a nice distinction seems to 
have been lest sight of by the person who 
was overcome by cigarette smoking the 
other day in the South Station. Ordinarily 
he smoked forty cigarettes a day, but on 
this thoughtless occasion he smoked forty- 
one. 


That the young woman in Springfield who 
has been dumb for fourteen years should 
talk incessantly immediately after recover- 
ing her speech is too natural a phenomenon 
to demand a medical examination to deter- 
mine her sanity.. Such, at least, is the 
opinion of some professed students of the 
sex. . 
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There is nothing really new in the achieve- 
ment of a Chicago doctor now pluming him- 
self on having pierced a living heart with a 
fine needle and ‘without killing the owner. 
Cupid has been doing the same thing with 
an arrow ever since Eve met Adam in the 
Garden. — 


Considering ,the natural rivalry between 
neighboring cities, Salem will probably 
plume herself on the request of a Lynn 
prisoner to be sent to the Witch City. 
‘‘ They do these things better in Salem” 
seems to have been the opinion -of the 
prisoner. 
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Nobody appreciates the sweets of country 
life quite so keenly as the old man brought 
up on a farm, but confined ever since to a 
desk in the city. This longing is more 
pathetic because half the joys he remembers 
were those of youth and could never be re- 
newed. 
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Liberty of speech in Germany has its 
limits—as in the case of Herr Strecker, who 
was recently fined some $25 for cheerfully 
likening the, motions of Fraulein Greta 
Meyer to those of ‘a-hippopotamus. The 
judge remarked that it would dono harm 
for cities of the drama to employ the lan- 
guage used by people of cultivation. 

— ei 

King Edward’s remembrance to many of 
the gentlemen of the court—a small gold box 
attached to a watch chain and intended for 
the “ pills and tabloids ’’ that so many people 
inclined to: dyspeptic complaint use con- 
stantly nowadays—was especially adapted 
to the season of feasting and convivial 
merriment, The kiug’s taste is again vindi- 
cated. 


When society gives what is reported to be 
its latest diversion, a farm party, the New 
York , Herald tells us that the refreshment 
is, of course, ‘‘a farm supper—steamed corn- 
meal mash, with country cream and maple 

, syrap, roast chicken, apple dumplings, cake 
and other good things.”” New Englanders 
will be interested in this snapshot at the 
living of the New York farmer. 














Captain’ Gardiner's briarwood has been 
called to order ag not consorting with the 
dignity of congressional cloak rooms. But 
isn’t it something of a mistake to regard the 
pipe as inharmonious with legislative 
dignity? There was the pipe of peace, for 
example; surely nothing could be more 
dignified, even admitting that it pertained 
to the heathen. 

——_-- > r — — 

Let us hope that there is truth in the re- 
ported ; discovery. of the smallpox germ, a 
discovery which would be the first long 
step in the direction of incapacitating the 
said germ for future service. Our attitude 
toward the smallpox germ is not like that of 
the old school reader toward fun. So far as 
we’ know, we haven’t any ourself, but we 
don’t like it in others. 


— 
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What did Miss Lopec of Inowrazlau ex- 
pect that Emperor William was going to 
give her as a Christmas present? Portraits 
are considered eminently au fait by royalty 
on such occasions, and it is no wonder the 
authorities: were incensed at Miss Lopec 
for trampjing’the gift under an fndtgnant 
foot. The young woman should have con- 
trolled her digappointment. 








Apparentiy the tour of the Mascagni. 


Opera.Company has reached its final catas- 
trophe. America has not been over hospi- 
table to one of the very few living’ compos- 
ers whose work bids fair to be known to 
future generations. Here’s wishing him a 
return of health, a settlement of present 


difficulties and the consoling applause of 
the nations wherein art does,not depend so 
fully on expert advertising. 


An excellent feature .at.many.of the 





% Canadian fairs the past season was a prac- 


tical illustration in grading and packing 
fruit, in charge of government ‘frait in- 
spectors. Questions were answered and 
instruction furnished for all who applied. 
Few small growers know how to market 
fruit so that it will grade and carry right, 
and practical illustrations of.asimilar. kind 
would do a great deal of good in this 
country. 
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A correspondent calls attention to a pos- 
sibility of the further spread of foot and 
mouth disease by means of the wild deer, 
which frequently roam about the pastures 
of uorthern New England. The disease 
usually attacks cattle, sheep or swine, but 
may be communicated, though less readily, 
to goats, deer, rabbits, man, fowls, dogs 
and horses, the likelihood of communication 
being in the order indicated, goats being 
most and horses least open to attack. Al- 
though deer, rabbits, etc., are not very sus- 
ceptible, it is, of course, possible they might 
catch it during the pasture season. But it 
is probable that the disease will be com- 
pletely stamped out long before spring, if 
the present system and quarantine rules 
are thoroughly carried out. The mere 
statement that certain species of wild ani- 
mals might spread the disease to such an 
extent that it would escape all control 
should be sufficient warning to cattle own- 
ers to observe every precaution no matter 
how annoying the situation may seem at 
this time. 


Forefathers’ Day Addresses. 

Two notable speeches were delivered this 
week in commemoration of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, the one in Philadelphia before 
the New England Society of Pennsylvania, 
and the other by the Hon. John D. Long 
before the Congregational Club in Boston. 

Mr. Hoar’s eulogy of the Pilgrim Fathers 
had many original points, especial!y when 
he said that many orators who lauded the 
Pilgrim fathers and mothers were men who 
could never become exiles or reformers 
under any provocation whatever, but were 
devoted to maintaining the existing order of. 
things. This, we take it, means that there 
must be always a conservative element in 
the community to sustain the over-zealous 
from being too precipitate in changing the 
old for the new. The Pilgrims, no doubt, 
builded better than they knew. They stood 
in their small community for. self-govern- 
ment and ,civil and religious freedom, and 
their good example eventuated in the 
Declaration of Independence the abolition 
of slavery through the successful attempt 
to preserve the Union, and other blessings 
in which we now rejoice. 

Mr. Hoar made another good and timely 
point when he said he was no blind wor- 
shipper of the past, and that today is better 
than yesterday and tomorrow will be better 
than today, though with its virtues each 
generation has its own shortcomings, its 
own mistakes and its own dangers. 

A poetical touch was given when Mr. 
Hoar wondered if William Bradford and 
Brewster and John Robinson and Carver 
and Winthrop ever celebrated Forefathers’ 
Day in the land where they are now dwell- 
ing,and who their guests might be. The 
despotic conqueror Napoleon would not be 
welcomed even with the dogs at such a 
feast, but the honest reformers with all 
their faults would share in the intellectual 
ambrosia. 

Mr. Hoar thought, too, that in this age of 
steam and electricity and telegraphs and 
telephones, the Pilgrim history could not be 
repeated, for it would be hard under exist- 
ing conditions to find a wilderness. But 
this may not be so difficult as he supposes, 
when Peary or some one else has reached 
the North Pole and given us a new conti- 
nent. 

Mr. Long, in his address at Tremont 
Temple, remarked that there was nothing 
new tobe told about the Pilgrim Fathers, 
but he managed to look at them from a 
somewhat novel view-point when he called 
attention to the fact that there is an im- 
pression that they came here simply for 
freedom to worship God, but that, as he 
looked at it, they came here very much on a 
business venture. This is the right way of 
viewing the subject. Many, people imagine 
that there is something degrading and irre- 
ligious in business, but there is no reason 
in the world why religion and the pursuit of 
a living should be incompatible. Man is 
compelled to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, whatever his belief or his lack of 
belief, and the establishment of progressive 
civilization has ever been the result of the 
extension of commerce. The pioneer and 
the missionary do good work, but. without 
business behind them they could make little 
headway. 

The Pilgrims brought with them from the 
Old World not only their piety and the de- 
sire to prosper, but also ideas of constitu- 
tional liberty which they had acquired at 
home. These bore fruit in their little com- 
monwealth in the wilds of Plymouth, scat- 
tering seeds that have spread all over our 
mighty Republic, with the growth of busi- 
ness, and let us say of religion, in spite of 
the pessimistic wailings about the degen- 
eracy of church and State. The forefathers 
were God-fearing men, but it is no vanity to 
say that in many respects we, are their su- 
periors in cur larger views of life and its 
duties. Weare not, however, in advance of 
them. in their love of liberty. They would, 
if they were living now, hold with us that 
freedom and license are not synonymous, 
and would share with us in our condemna- 
tion of: fereign anarchists who come here, 
not to build up but to destroy, and set at 
naught all laws both human and divine. 
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The Old and the New. 

The beginning of a new year, like the 
period of youth, isa time of great expecta- 
tions. They aré often reglized, but fre- 
quently they.are not. This year, which will 
shortly reach its close, promised to be one 
of -unusual, if not unexampled, prosperity, 
but out of the unexpected were developed 
signs of discontent, which culminated in the 
coal strike, that has caused and is still caus- 
ing such widespread discomfort and suffer- 
ing.’ Jt matters not who were to blame, 
operators; operatives. or labor unions. The 
reality cohfronted us, and.the consumers 
had to suffer, rich and poor, high and low. 

This we did not count upon at the open- 
ing of the year 1902. We knew that there 
was antagonism between capital and labor, 
but we'did: not anticipate that it would 
culminate as it did in general discontent. 
The opposition to trusts had begun to show 
iteelf, not’ always ‘intelligently, but it was 
thought;,tha¢ thattets would right them- 
selves ia time; and that unworthy business 
combinations: would go to the wall, while 
those which were a real benefit to the 
people’ in: thé’ reduction ‘of prices would 
remain. That this result would have been 
attained there is little question, if the dis- 








turbance in Pennsylvania had not appeare 


work. There is plenty of money circulat- 
ing, as was shown in the purchases of goods 
made at the various stores for Christmas 
gifts during the past few weeks. At such 
a time ‘there is a desire to make money. 
The instinct in nearly all of us to lay up 
something for a rainy day comes out strong 
in periods of financial success, which may 
account in a measure for the high rates at 
which coal is held, but this must be checked 
if possible when it becomes oppressive. . 

And so on the eve of a New Year we have 
a great deal to be thankful for, and may 
reasonably look forward to a speedy settle- 
ment of our troubles and a realization of the 
hopes which failed to be entirely met last 
year. We see no cloud looming over 
the country. We are at peace with all the 
world, and our new possessiona, which we 
did not seek, are likely to give us less 
troublein the future than they have in the 
past. Therefore we can heartily wish our 
readers ‘A Happy New Year,’’ with an 
abundance of all the good things that the 
world has at its disposal. May 1903 be the 
banner year of the Republic! 


> 


A White Christmas. 

The old saying that a green Christmas 
makes a fat chufchyard was not quoted this 
year, for we had a genuine white one, with 
snow nearly all day. It was no day to be 
out of doors, cutting eights upon the pond, 
or coasting down hill, and there was no 
opportunity to work off the effects of a 
heavy dinner, unless one chopped wood, if 
one had any. 

Still, those who did not go to places of 
public amusement enjoyed themselves at 
home, for Christmas is pre-eminently a day 
of family gatherings, more so than it used to 
be in New England, when there was an old 
Puritanic prejudice against the most signifi- 
cant holiday ot the year, owing to the fact 
that it was a festival of the Church of Eng- 
land from which the early settlers of Bos- 
ton had cut loose. Now people of all the 
Christian denominations here celebrate the 
time. with rejoicing and the bestowal of 
gifts, and are all the happier for a return to 
old customg that are as harmless as they 
are inspiring, especially when the old super- 
stition of the fat churchyard does not in- 
trude upon the scene. 








Reaching the Workers. 


Some of the Western agricultural col- 
leges are advancing very progressive meth- 
ods. One of them became disgusted with 
the small attendance at the courses at the 
public meetings. It was decided that if 
farmers would not come to be. taught, the 
instruction should be brought tothe farm- 
ers. 
A special car was hired, fiJled. with charts, 
specimens, testers, implements, and the like, 
and sent over the railroads, holding little 
meetings everywhere that a company of 
farmers could be found. A great many 
busy men who could ‘not, leave the farm to 
attend distant meetings were thus reachgd 
in the best manner and at no great expense. 


Such efforts are in line with the increas- 


ing tendency to bring all educational facili- 
ties toevery man’shome. Better a hundred 


cross-roads meetings with competent, well- 


equipped instructors than one or two showy, 
costly meetings attended chiefly by a few 
gray-headed veterans who alone have time 
and money for travel. 
tion is useless unless it reaches the mass of 
young, hard-working farmers who really 
need it and who can put it to practical use. 

Every farmer cannot visit the experiment 
station and learn what is being done there, 
but he can attend the meetings held near 
his home, and see the actual process of the 
work being carried on. For instance, the 
Missouri station, which is one alluded to, 
has been for years carrying on tests for the 
best and cheapest methods of improving 
land, choosing varieties of grain or grass, 
learning the best ways of cultivation, trying 
effect of rotations and the value of different 
crops, the best types of farm animals, the 
best remedies for insects and diseases, and 
the like. The special institute car carries 
about specimens of important grasses and 
forage plants, collection of food stuffs, old 
and new, samples of the leading kinds of 
commercial fertilizers, with statements of 
their value and proper use, paintings, charts 
and stereopticon views, illustrating the most 
profitable beef and dairy cattle, samples of 
properly grown fruit trees, illustrating how 
‘to. prune, graft and bud, collections of 
spraying apparatus and materials for spray- 
ing, which are shown in actual use. Dis- 
eases of fruit and trees are illustrated, and 
how to prevent them, magic-lantern views 
of the work in different departments of the 
experiment station, and illustrating student 
life at the college, and, finally, the best 
farmers’ books and papers, bulletins and 
reports. It will be readily seen that the 
institute car is a short course in agriculture 
brought to the farmers’ very doors. The 
railroads of the State co-operate by trans- 
porting the car over the lines without any 
cost, so that tbe plan is the least expensive 
to the farmer of any that could be followed 
with such promise of thorough results. 


The Venezuelan Question. 


A sensible decision was reached when the 
Venezuelan question was referred to the 
tribunal at The Hague. It was established 
to arbitrate disputes between nations, and 
it ought not to fall into innocuous desuetude 
through lack of business. The European 
powers wold have preferred President 
Roosevelt as an arbitrator, because, no 
doubt, they believed quicker results could 
be reached through his prompt conclusions, 
and their claims therefore settled at an 
earlier day than they would be by a de- 
liberative body that, on account of its long 
discussions, must move slowly. 

President Roosevelt was wise in declining 
to act as a sole arbitrator, for he could not 
satisfy all concerned, and in the end would 
come in probably for considerable personal 
abuse. The tribunal is impersonal, and if 
its decisions are severely criticised, it will 
no more mind it than does Congress, col- 
lectively, for instance, when it is called hard 


names. es 
Archbishop Temple. 

The great leaders in the religious world, 
like all. other men, pass away from time to 
time to “‘ the Great Beyond,”’ but the death- 
less church of God moves on. A strong and 
striking figure, one, who in the opinion of 
competent judges was the greatest man in 











the whole Anglican communion, has just 































The best of instruc- 











his imisediate predecessors. 
The son Of an officer in the army, he was 
born Nov. 30, 1821, and educated at the 
school at Tiverton, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Oxford. He became a scholar of 
Balliol College and graduated in 1842 as 
a double first class. Elected fellow and 
mathematical tutor of his college, he was 
ordained in 1846. From 1848 to 1855 he was 
principal of the training college at Kneller 
Hall, near Twickenham, and from 1855 
until 1858 he was one of the govern- 
ment inspectors of schools. He was then 


appointed head master of Rugby School. 


This position he filled with marked success 
until 1869, when he became bishop of 
Exeter. in 1885 Dr. Temple was translated 
from Exeter to London. Since 1896 he has 
been Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dr. Temple’s father died when he was 
young, leaving a widow in very straitened 
circumstances. The subject of this brief 
sketch became at once the stay and support 
of the family, and was an exemplary son 
and brother. He was not ashamed to. say 
that he was often obliged to wear patched 
clothes and shoes. : 

Dr. Temple was a politician, a scholar 
and a social philosopher, and thoroughly 
familiar with the whole cause and question 
of education in its broadest and most com- 
prehensive aspects. Earnest and rugged, 
he looked as if he had been hewn out ofa 
block of granite. 

Although not an orator, he spoke with 
great force and had always the courage of 
hisconvictions. He wasasound churchman, 
@ practical and sensible preacher, a man of 
thought and action, and a tremendous 
worker. His manner was brusque, but he 
had a large and tender heart. When bishop 
of Exeter, he once said toa country clergy- 
man, ‘* Now you go away and take a rest for 
two or three weeks, and I will look after the 
parish myself in your absence.”’ 

The late archbishop had extremely regu- 
lar and punctual habits, and was endowed 
with great physical’ strength. At college, 
in order to save the cost of candles in his 
room, he used to read by the light of the 
gas on the stairs. As a young man he 
thought nothing of a fifty-mile walk in one 


day. 

Xs bishop he ruled with relentless disci- 
pline, but consistent justice. en in 
Exeter he preached in tents, on village 
greens, and on the wild moor, and in the 
cider-drinking west of England he was 
famous as one of the few “‘ teetotal bishops.”’ 
Dr. Temple’s views of life were serious and 
he never indulged in small talk. He did 
not believe in frittering away his time in su- 
perficial activities, and he had a scarcely 
veiled contempt for pomps and pageants and 
the hollow unreality often associated there- 
with. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
Primate of all England and takes prece- 
dence in court ceremonies immediately 
after the royal dukes. 

Although his salary is £15,000 ($75,000), 
the expenses of the archbishop are tremen-, 
dous. Dr. Temple has said that, although 
he managed to save some monzy when at 
Rugby, so often did beggars jog his episco- 
pal elbow that, when he became Bishop of 
London, he had to borrow £5000; and so 
little could he save from his episcopa: in- 
come of £10,000 in the metropolis of the 
world, that only a legacy left to his wife en- 
abled him to pay back this loan. The fol- 
lowing story is told as illustrating Dr. 
Temple’s courage and sincerity: When 
Bishop of Exeter one of his clergy walked 
seven mileson a hot, dusty, thirsty day in 
order to consult his diocesan about an im- 
portant matter. He had scarcely spoken to 
the bishop when a bell rang. Whereupon 
Dr. Temple abruptly dismissed his caller 
with the remark: ‘‘I must go to lunch.” 
The clergyman felt this treatment keenly, 
and when the convention of the diocese met 
(with Dr. Temple in the chair), he stood up 
and told his grievance in detail, adding that 
he thought the bishop had been lacking in 
fatherly sympathy, and had not been (as a 
bishop should be) ‘‘ given to hospitality.’’ 

Not a trace of feeling was visible on the 
bishop’s face as he listened to the speaker ; 
but, when it became his duty to address the 
convention, he said, among other things: 
As to what Mr. A. says, his narrative is 
true, and the accusation is just.’’ 
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The city will always be an electric bat- 
tery of thrilling forces that stir and fasci- 
nate. But while city life stimulates it also 
wears, and the tired mind and body soon 
long for a country home, the natural dwel- 
ling place of average human beings, where 
the fight for life is less terrific, and the man 
has time and strength to enjoy his privi- 
leges. The country now rivals the city on 
its own grounds ; mail delivery trolley roads, 
telephones, libraries, social clubs, are all 
within reach of the farmer in the more 
favored localities, and these facilities are 
constantly being extended in scope and 
reach. Not that a farmer’s happiness de- 
pends on these things. Health, good con- 
science, family, friends, business success, 
may all be his without telephones and trolley 
cars, but such facilities are mentioned be- 


| Cause they are so often thought of as city 


privileges, yet which are now accessible to 
millions of town and country dwellers. 
The young man of today who scorns the 
city and stays on the farm will most likely 
find in time that quite enough of the city 
will come to him. 





Expert Fruit Growers Meet. 

The winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers Association at Lunen- 
burz, Dec. .18, drew the largest attendance 
of any meeting ever held by the organiza- 
tion. The morning speaker was Professor 
Rane of New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 
lege, who spoke enthusiastically on the 
possibilities of New England horticulture. 
Farming, the speaker said, could not com- 
pete with other occupations under the old 
haphazard methods. A farmer must have 
the best of instruction, systematic methcds, 
and must have the natural instincts of the 
farmer, or acquire them. ‘“‘ Take agri- 
culture out of our country,” declared 
Professor Rane, ‘‘ and what is left? Bar- 
ren hills, rocks, minerals and forests, that 
is all.” 

The speaker thonght that horticulture is 
more profitable than agriculture in New 
England, the opportunities along that line 
not being developed. There were some 
things in horticulture that draw out the/ 
better instincts. A mean and dishonest 
man seems out of place raising fruit, flow- 
ers and other horticultural products. *‘In 
the comfort and improvement of our homes 
alone, horticulture more than returns inter- 
est on the investment. Farmers, as a whele, 
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business methods and the possibilities under 
his conditions and aim high. 

{In the discussion whieh followed W. D. 
Hinds of Townsend inquired what could be 
done to increase the consumption of apples- 
He suggested that growers combine to raise 
a fund for advertising native fruit in the 
city papers. City people, he thought, ate 
too mush beef. The qualities of baked 
apples especial)y needed advertising. Pro- 
fessor Rane suggested that choice varieties 
be grown, carefully graded and packed. 
There was much more in grading and pack- 
ing than many farmers realize, and the only 
way to learn how to put them up was to 
study the markets. J. J. H. Gregory of 
Marblehead advised that consumption 
should be increased by improving the qual. 
ity of cultire. 'Mr. Newman of Lunenburg 
inquired how growers could make a profit at 
two cents a quart for plums and three cents 
for currants. 

Professor Rane thought these prices very 
exceptional and did not apply to fruit of 
good quality. In most sections, plums and 
currants could be put.on the lucal markets 
for ten cents and twelve cents ,per quart, if 
large and of fair quality. 

In the afternoon Prof. S. T. Maynard 
gave an interesting lecture on the varieties 
and care of orchard fruit; Williams and 
Astrachans were his favorites for early vari- 
eties.: The ‘Williams were an excellent 
variety to be sold from fruit stands. Grav- 
ensteins should be grown on rather light 
but deep, loamy. soil. The bark is apt to 
crack on clay soil. The Wealthy was an 
early and prolific bearer and does not show 
bruises. The McIntosh is something like 
the Fameuse, but is not very productive. 
The Hubbardston bears every year and 
exceeds the Baldwins in the average yield, 
but the fruit drops easily. The Baldwins 
seem to be giving the most profit in this 
section at present. The different types 
of Baldwins, ranging from a small, not 
highly colored apple of high quality and 
long-keeping powers, to a large and highly 
colored fruit, not so good to keep, not so 
highly flavored. Rhode Island Greenings 
are probably not so profitable in most mar- 
kets. Their quality is poor this year. A 
defect of the Baldwins, noticed in some 
localities, is a tendency to spot just under 
the skin. The Sutton Beauty seems free 
from this defect and is becoming popular, 
having, in general, all the good qualities of 
the Baldwin. 

For orchard soil, is needed deep, strong, 
grass land. It isa problem whether we can 
produce good fruit and good growth without 
cultivating the land. I get the quickest 
returns from cultivation, but in some cases 
the soil will not allow sufficient cultivation, 
and the question then becomes one of plant 
food and moisture. Many orchards are on 
mowing land where the grass is pumping 
all the moisture during the weeks when the 
trees ought to be making the most growth. 
If trees are left uncultivated, they should 
be given plant food and moisture in some 
way. 

Fruit should be graded to uniform stand- 
ard. Dealers want large lots sorted alike; 
for that reason growers should co-op- 
erate to the extent of sorting and pack- 
ing by acommon standard sv that dealers 
could rely upon what they would be get- 
ting. Fruit trees should be trimmed often, 
giving full exposure, but retaining enough 
branches to shade the main branches and 
trunk. A tree which is allowed to grow 
tall and is then trimmed, will throw out a 
lot of suckers along the trunk; the grower 
is likely enough to cut these and injure the 
tree with every stroke. A tree should be 
trained properly and then trimmed lightly 
and frequently to give enough exposure to 
sun and air. ' 

Among pears, Bartletts are the hest money- 
makers. The Seckel always sells for good 
prices, if trimmed so that the fruit grows 
large. Bosc is a good fruit, of specially 
good quality and sure to sell, but is very 
likely to drop from the trees. In growing 
plums at the college grounds, we find that 
black knot can be prevented by spraying, 
also plum curculio. We have not had to jar 
the tree for fifteen years. Such spraying 
kills many of the curculio, and we have had 
toremove one-fourth to three-quarters of 


the plums every year to prevent over bear- | : 


ing. Tree lice are very troublesome, and 
spraying should begin very early to kill the 
most of them. 

Cherries should be grown much more 
extensively in this section. Sweet cherries 
are much more difficult to grow than the 
sour kinds, because more liable to splitting 
of the trunks and attacks of tree lice. 
Among the sweetest kinds are the Napoleon, 
Governor Wood, Yellow Spanish, Windsor. 
Sour kinds, Early Richmond, Montmorency 
and Late Morello. We cannot give cherries 
the high culture of some other fruits, al- 
though quite cultivation can be given on 
light land. Growers are advised to hold to 
standard kinds and let the experiment sta- 
tions take’ care of new kinds, until it is 
known that they are valuable. In reply 
to inquiry, Professor Maynard stated that 
the most hardy peach tree is the Oldmixon, 
but the tree with the most hardy bud is the 
Crosby, but, on the whole, he considered the 
Oldmixon most profitable for New England 
conditions. 

Mr. Rich of Worcester: It does not pay 
to consider quality; good skin, good color 
and good size sell the fruit; let quality go. 
There is no end to the sale of apples of best 
appearance. Clerks in produce stores have 
no time to tell of quality, and the customer 
would not believe it if they should. 

Mr. Watts, Natick: It is the looks that 

sell. Apples of some color will not sell. I 
get twen:y-five cents more a barrel for 
apples of high color in Boston. Palmer 
Greenings are a fruit of spendid flavor, but 
will not sell for lack of bright color. Bald- 
wins are not fit to use, but the color sells 
them. 
Mr. Warren, Weston: It is the same 
with strawberries; the Timbrel is of fine 
quality, but on taking this fruit to my most 
particular customers, they said: “No, we 
do not want that thing, we must have some- 
thing that will take the eye.’”? You must 
have looks, and if you can get good quality, 
all right: « —— 

Mr. Rich: A fruit grower of my ac- 
quaintance found that Ben Davises would 
not sell readily until he marked them York 


same, and his returns were greatly; 
creased. 

Secretary Sharp: The speakers why :... 
vise appearance rather than quality a: ., 
little inconsistent, since they admit a), 
apple will not sell unless they were ca 
by the name of an apple which is good) . 
the York Imperial. How long will it . 
before consumers find it out and will 
buy the apples? An apple of poor quai 
may sell well for a few years, but pe, 
soon find them out. 

Mr. Mead, Lunenburg: I protest agai. - 
dishonest marking. Fruit should be «. 
for what itis. There isnot any troub). 
getting good prices for good stuff. 

Mr. Rich: I did not intend to advise . 
honest marking,' but insist that you 1... 
have appearance as well as quality. Ma 
high-quality apples are not showy. 

Mr. Hines: This fal) I learned the va 
of high color when shipping highly colu:. 
windfalls to Liverpool, which brought 82 
per barrel, considerably more than | » 
getting for No. 1s. lam thinking that 
would pay me to let the whole crop s:., 
long enough to color up the same w:: 
Trimming the tops increases the color | 
fruit. Fertilizer will change the color, a! 
soil on which the fruit is grown; stock « 
which the variety was budded also has ji; 
fluence, 
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The Pork Producer. 


Don’t feed the brood now much rich fon 
for a few days after farrowing. 

Vicious pig-eating sows are a nuisanc:. 
and would better be turued into this yea’. 
pork product. 

Juicy and liquid food always stimulat:. 
the milk flow and is guod for the sow with a 
numerous litter. 

Castrate the male pigs at about five weeks 
of age. 

A feed of clover hay three or four times a 
week is a good winter food and a prime 
tonic and regulator. 











Eclipse & 


Fairbanks WINDMILLS 


We have just overhauled an Ec ipse | 
WInpaiIz1 that not had a cent put out | 
on it for repairs for 16 years! 
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18 THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? | 


TANKS PUMPS 
TOWERS PIPE, 
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Complete Send for 
Outfits. Catalogues. 


CHARLES J. JACER CO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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Unleached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertilizer in 
the World. 


Now is the time to order a CARLOAD for 
your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. Try 
ashes on your run-duwn meadows and worn- 
out pastures; they will bring in nice clov-:, 
and are the most sensible ma ure for oth«r 
crops, and come cheaper tuan other manures 
and last longer. 

JOYNT’S are the best. Write for price: 
delivered at your depot, and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
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The Standard 
Co. manufacture 
the best line of 
Bone Cutters 
mad;>. We ship 
any size on trial 
in competition. 
The line consists 
of eleven different 
sizes for hand and 
power, ranging in 
price from $6.73 
to $195. The 
principle of auto- 
matic feed, hori- 
G zontal cylinders, 
knives cutting 
No. 8. Price $10.50. across the grain 
is similar in every size machine we manufac‘ 
ure. Every machine warranted. Send {0: 


catalogue. STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., 
Milford, Mass., U.S. 4. 

















Mrausers’ Liquid | 
Extract of Smoke ; 
Smokes meat perfectly ins { 
ew. ade from hickory wow! 
Delicious flavor. Cleaner, cheaper.’ 

smokehouse needed. Send for circu: 
E. KRAUSER & KRO., Milton, Pu. 
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INCUBA is. 


Perfect in constraction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE anv PIPE 


.PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J.JAGER CO., siestn'nsss. 
Star Incubator For Sale 


One new 240 egg, only run twice, price $15.00. 
Geo. Steengrafe, So. Plainfield, N. J- 
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Imperial, a fruit which looks about the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


\gRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Dec. 31, 1902. 





Shotes cer a 
and Fat. — 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals | 
sweek...-1118 10,101 20,544 297 
ist weeK.... 719 13,726 36,464 422 
. year ago.2767 10,957 22,411 §20 





Prices en Nerthern Cattle. 
»EF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
». tallow aud meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
‘ity, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@65.00; 
d quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
7548.00; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 

3.50. Western steers, 4@7%c. 
nou Cows—Fair quality €90.00@48.00; choice 

s $50.00@68.00. 

:oRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
_s, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- 
s, $28@48. 

ikEP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
sje; sheep and lambs per nead in lots, $2.50 
- lambs, $3.50.@6.75. 

.r Hocs—Per pound, Western, 6}@6} live 
git; shotes, wholesale— ; retail,——; country 
.ssed hogs, 72@8tc. 

\ EAL CALVES—4@7¢ P bb. 
{1pEs—Brighton—7@7jc P tb; country lots, 6} 


CALF SKINS—60c@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
raLLow—bBrighton, 4@5c D; country lots, 
130. 


“P ELTS—40@85e. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 





‘Maine. At Brighten. 

At Brighten. J Stetson 24 
Farmington LS J Laken 6 
Co 5 350 Scattering 50 


Western. 
At are. 


ley 
j $ A Hathaway 400 = 101 
5 . ur ae A & 
ry! 144 
AtNEDM™ & Weel 


New Hampshire. 
Brighten. 
AC Foss 7 
W G Brown 
~ he EDM & Weel 


A * “jones & Co. 15 5&0 
At Watertown. 


WF Wallace 10 150 =e. 
NEDM& Wool 
Massachusetts. Co 72 
At Watertewn. At Watertewn. 
© H Forbush 8 J A Hathaway 180 





Live Steck Experts. 

The English market has within the week im- 
proved on State cattle 4c, d. w., P tb, there being 
less on sale and the demand fairly brisk. From 
Boston there were no shipments this week, 
evenin horses. Good shipments noticed from 
New York, with a total of 2374 cattle, 2674 sheep 
and 16,125 quarters of beef. From Baltimore, 1491 
cattle, 2234 sheep. _ None from Montreal or New- 
port News. 

Hierse Business. 

The market was considered quite good for the 
last week of the year, when but little trade was 
expected. The better grades are in constant de- 
mand and bring strong prices, with moderate 
sales of common grades. At L. H. Brockway’s 
sale stable, 1 express and 1 freight carload of 
Western at fair prices, sold in matched pairs and 
single, the better class at $200@250, down to $100. 
A contractor’s sale was held at Everett, with 
sales at $50@250. At Welch & Hall’s sale stable 
were 28 head of Western and 50 head of nearby 
horses. The carloads were 1200@1700-Ib horses at 
$150@250. At Moses Colman & Son’ssale stable 
were sales of 70 head, from $40@250, including 
trotters, pacers and speed horses, the better 
yrades $150@275. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale 
stable, 2 express and 1 freight carload. Top, a 
pair blacks, 3200 tbs, at $575, with sales down to 
$100 each. 

Onion VYards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Arrivals of stock from New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and the West; the latter 
received permit to drive their cattle from the 
yards to abattoir for slaughter, andit was under- 
stood that W. F. Wallace received permit from 
Dr. Peters to unload calves at Watertown, and 
cart them to Brighton; but a Government agent 
stopped them until a permit was received from 
Dr. Bennet. Probably by next week further 
instructions will be received and something 
definite arrived at. Beef cattle rule easy in’ 
price, ata decline of strong 4c on likely stock. 
J. A. Hathaway handled 180 head at 5@63c D 

W., Of 1110@1500 tbs. 

Fat Hegs. 

Western rule tc higher at 63@6c, 1. w. Loca} 
hogs, 8a8}c, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

The bulk arrived from the West for home trade 
and for export. Such as for export had to be 
slaughtered here and sent over dressed. J. A. 
Hathaway handled 151 head of the latter; 9400 
head went to the New England Works for home 
trade. On sheep no change, at $2.30@4.80 P 100 
tbs. Lambs $e lower on anything excepting the 
best, at a range of $3 80@6.80 P 100 Ibs. 

Veal Calves. 

Market steady and firm in price, with sales 64 
«7e for the most part. Some from New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. 

Live Peultry. 

Light run, at 10;@11c, by the crate. 

Droves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—Farmington L. S. Company, 45. 

New —— F. Jones & Co., 80; W. G 
Brown, 2; W. F. Wallace, 50. 

Misenagnosetin tame: 50. 

Brighten Catle Market. 

Stock at yards—833 cattle, 501 sheep, 24,854 
hogs, 97 calves, 72 horses. From West, 727 cat- 
tle, 151 sheep, 72 horses. Maine, 5 cattle, 350 
sheep, 40 hogs, 45 calves. New Hampshire, 21 
cattle, 14 hogs, 2 calves. Massachusetts, 80 cat- 
tle, 50 calves. 

Tuesday—833 head of cattle constituted the 
week's supply, all for slaughter. The beef of 400 
lead will go to Europe on a regular liner. The 
iiovement in beef cattle is at reasonable prices. 
Good, tidy, Western steers do not cost 6c lald 
(own here. There is no reason why beef should 
lot be retailed at low rates. J. Stetson sold 24 

WS, av. 900 Ibs, at3c. J. Laken, 1 nice cow, 1250 
's, at de. J. J. Kelley, 55 cows, av. 800 tbs, 

rage price $1.80 P 100 Ibs. A.C. Foss, 1 pair 

, 3200 tbs, at 6c; 11 cows, 1000 tbs, at 4c. 

mington L, 8. Company, 1 bull, 230; slim cows, 
W.G. Brown, 6 steers, av. 1400 tbs, at 6c. 


Veal Calves. 


* scarcity exists at the market, and more could 
sed, but it is the season of the year when veal 


‘t used extensively, and can be better spared |' 


than later on. Sales mostly at6}@7c. Farm- 

‘on Live Stock Company sold 45 to J. White, to 
for all they were worth on the market. Vari 
dd lots at 64@7ce. W. F. Wallace had calves 
ate at market. 

Late Arriyals. 
ednesday—Quite a little business noticed at 
battoir in beef cows and veal calves for im- 
‘te slaughter, the cattle mostly of ordinary 
' quality, being better to have killed than 
uilking purposes, P. Chandler, 7 cows, 900 
it 23c. R. Crane, 7 slim calves, of 85 tbs 
iY for pelos, at 220. O. H. Forbush sold 1125- 
Wat $3.85; 970 at $3.35; 810-Ib heifer, 3c; 

‘ow, 3c. R. Connors, 12 cows, 850 tbs, at 
1.. Stetson, 12 cows, 875 Ibs, at 2}c; 15 calves, 
‘, at 6c. W. E. Newell, 2 cows, 2300 ths, at 
©. E. Brewster, 1 cow, 1050 ths, at 3c; 1 calf 


at 6he. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 












‘ihern and Eastern— 
‘ens, choice roasting.............--. oe 
Ke — fair to good ............ ..-.---- 12@15 
ea ie 
© + cece cc deckudieal tiene bbcode @ 
I s, extra QUONGG so acditicivusiemie sean -] Me 
. ‘fair to EEE, SER ROPERS 5) 124@13 
(Ons, tame, choice, ¥ os ———— 1 
Squabe. oe b.. to good, ® doz.........----- 75@1 25 
Wi stern dry —— Bia eee ee 2 25a! 23 
7 irkeys, choice hens, headed . — 18@19 
choice hens, heads on_.......-- 17@18 
« Choice toms .............-...2-. 
. Choice mixed ................-- 18@19 
old —— — ——— 14@15 
Broilers, good to cholce...............--.. i 18 





Chickens, common 

— —— isi 

= bee, 30, 3548 package 

Live Poultry. 

Soak as SNiteiae Seas ese cewcenscpecedecs 

ens, spring, ® ib..........2.. cc: — 
Batter. 

x, 1 So ge * a ssorted sizes quoted below include 20, 



























Extra’ northern creamery............... 
Extradaliry..... Qe 0700277 
oMtrunk butler th i oe $8" peiata. 
unk bu in § or }-Ib 
Extra northern pA I ia 
Extra northern dairy....... ... 
Common to good... 0.2... ...0. oe eee n nee 
Cheese. 
Vt. twins, extra @ th .............22.0..00. 
“" firsts p — ented ' fy 
* seconde ib ————— SCG APES Ser 10811 
Sage cheese, P th.......................... 1 14 
N ew York twins new —— — BERRY ge, 134@13} 
AT aS es weeee 12@13 
oe “ “ aa secouds ——— 1 11 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fanc GOR. -ccccnenscs 
Kastern — fre shee = —————— 
Michigan Gee candied ................... 27498 
N. Ht choice fresh................. 
Western fair to -- ks iis — 2 
Western selec 24 
Western dirties. 18 
porate Gets... * 
* 8 r 195 
Petatees. 
Hebron, P bu... .... 22.22.22... ecee cee nee 73@ 
wow ne Yor q round white — ——— 70 
Nk Sie t 
Aroostodk Greta Mountains....... -- 78@80 
Sweet potatoes, yellow--Southern 2 
— double head...................... 3 25@3 50 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, P bu...........--......-.- ——— 50 
Cabbage, native, DC | ea C 
Parsnips, P bu. ........ saa @1 00 
Lettuce, dos. —— — 100 
Celery, white, P doz.. = 75 
Boston market. . -l 1 75 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each............... 10@13 
Onions, Natives, Ml viink possinaudsnnaies 1 %. 
W. Mass. 3 vila tvenpacduanador 1 25 
— * gal wéskesburcenr shenceaubeake . 75 
‘eppers, inn atecnnveebdue adéccpndbuante 
Ege plant, P Case..... .............-.---- 2 OW? 60 
Parsley, P pu .-......... anual 
Radishes, P doz...,.... Bs 
Squash, Marrow, ? ton. 12 
* —— ton.... 


ee ee ccesccceccee coceces 





eA King, P bbl.........-...2.2...2.- : 00 
i “ ——— eesesceecaseeeeneeal 150 
rapes, ny baske 
—8* western N. Y --- 15@16 
Catawba, western N. » — 
Concord, western N. Y.......-.......-- re 
Concord, western N. Y., 8-Ib bskt.....-. 
Cranberries. 
Cape, choice dark ..........-....-.-..---- 8 00 
Cape, common to good..........-..-....- 6 .00@8 00 
Cape, P DOX .... 2... ccce 22. cere ccecve rene 2 75 
Hides and Pelta. 
Steers and cows, all weights.............. “ha? 
Fildes, souti, light green salted .200°2°°°. 4 ait 
“ wane two JJ J ye 
‘ Uff, IM WeSb.. ..--...----+-0-0e-eee Es 
Dien: — is; 
Calfskins, ‘sto 12 ths each...............- 1 60 
over weights, each.............. 1 10 
Deacon and dairy skins..... 75 
Lambskins each, country..............-. 50 
Country Pelts, each............-.-.-.---- 40@85 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............-----..---- 6@8 
Evaporated, prime............-.-.--...-- ae 
Sun-dried, as to quality — 
Grass Seeds. 





Clover, ® 


Red To P Western, 50 tb sack 3 00@3 50 

PR — P tb........... 114 

Beans. 

Pea screened .......... 2.22222 -eceee onee- 2 00@2 20 
Pea seconds.........-.- dawdawnsdscececcnes 1 90@2 00 
POG SOTGIGD « ——— — 2 10@2 20 
Mediums, choice hand-picked..........-. 2 30@2 35 
Mediums, screened.........-....----.---- 2 W@2 20 
Mediums, SII 4 wa — 21 20 
Yellow eyes, extra..............--.---.-.- 2 80 
Yellow + seconds * = 





— and Straw. 


Hay, Mo. 1, P tO. ses. cc ckscdicescctas 17 18 00 
ay, o 2 4 REE LN IRE I, 14 16 00 
Ld ee 3 OP a oi 12 14 00 
ee fine choice..................-- 12 13 00 
— clover mixed P ton..........- 12 13 00 
* clover, P ton.....-. ----12 00@12 50 
* swale, P ton... 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye......... 00 

Straw, oat, » per ———— ome 50 

Straw, tangled rye............-.-.-.---- 00 








FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market is a. 

Spring patents, $4 — 

8 — clear —* sy — "93 35@3 75. 

nter patents, $3 90@4 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 55@4 25. 
Corn Meal.—$1 30@1 32 P bag, and $2 80@ 

285 P bbl; granulated, 3 05@3 35 P bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $2 90@4 00 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Steady. at $4 50@4 75 ? bbl. for 

rolled and $4 90@51* for cut and groun 

ere Sheer: .—The market 1s steady at $2 90@ 
P 





3 50 
Cern.—Demand brisk, prices easy. 
Steamer, — 58 670. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 59c. 

No. 3, — o7e. 

New, 

Oaw. por noel mage values steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 45c 

No. 2 clipped, white, 4i}e. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 41c. 

Millfeed.—Strong. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 

Winter wheat middling, Sooke 6 $21 00@22 25. 

Spring wheat bran, sac 8, $19 25. 

Spring wheat middling, sacks, $19 25. 

Cottonseed meal for s shipment, $27 90. 

Linseed, $27 00@29 90 

Malie.— 

State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63.@68C. 

Western grades, 68@76c. 

Barley.—Prices firm at 59@68c for No. 
6-rowed State, and sas for No. 2 Fant 
State. Feed barley, 39@ 

Bye.—$2.90@3.50 P Dbl, 6ic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Fine delaine, mi 
Washed fleece. .... eee eee 














— om MEAL.—W. L. C., Washington 
County, Me.: This is one of the best foods we 
can feed our stock. When fed in small quanti- 
ties, in conjunction with other foods, its laxative 
and cooling effect on the system of an animal 
cannot be estimated by its composition. From 
one to three pounds per day will be ample for 
most animals for this purpose. 

LAND WoRTH $100.—D. F. T., Carroll County, 
Md.: Such a price would be ‘considered very 
cheap for land near enough to our large cities to 
be available for a market garden. Inthe thicker 
settled parts of the Eastern States, land is often 
used for gardening that is worth for this pur- 
pose $1000 per acre, but it is close to the large 
cities. 

SALTY WHEAT.—A. G., Stoughton, Mass.: 
Although somewhat of a'close case the party 
ought to recover for the loss of the hens. When 
he orders the wheat, if nothing is said about its 
quality, it would be implied that he should re- 
ceive. wheat in ordinary condition; and having 
salt in the wheat’ would be a thing ‘of an ex- 





happen. Therefore the seller ought to be held | 
lable for the loss. 

SwINE PaRALysis.—J. H. C., Wyoming 
County, Pa.: The sow which drags her hind 
leg has paralysis. Purge with dose of one ounce 
of castor oil, follow ‘d in twenty-four hours with 
dose of eight drops extract of nux vomica in one 
teaspoonful tincture chloride of irun. Rub back 
and legs with hot vinegar and salt, applied three 
times a day. Give varied food, including green 
stuff, and supply plenty of bedding. 


tol County, Mass.: Dr. L. Frothingham replies 
that cattle may have the disease more than once. 
Some have been known to have it three times, 
but there is nearly always an interval of severa} 
months between theattacks. Disinfect the barn 
with whitewash, with carbolic acid added to it. 

POULTICE.—Lebman Bros., Herkimer County, 
N. Y.: Linseed meal is perhaps the best poultice, 
but alinost any clean, warm, moist substance 
does very well—bran mash, boiled potatoes or 
turnips, but nothing dirty. Break in a heavy colt 
at two years to light work. It would not be wise 
to have him do heavy work. 

Broop Sow.—W. G., Columbia County, Wis.: 
As soon as the cow appears thirsty, fafter litter- 
ing, give her a pall of lukewarm water in which 
is put a little shorts or middlings. A few roots 
will dono harm. The grain ration should be very 
light for the first few days. Ifit isa young sow 
with a large litter, you can increase the feed a 
great deal quicker, bringing her on to full feed 
in a week or ten days, while a mature sow witha 
few pigs ought not to get too heavy feeding until 
the pigs are three or four weeks old. 

CANADIAN THISTLES.—N. Powett, Herkimer 
County, N. Y.: Grow two or three pasture crops 
on the land in one season, and pasture them off 
closely with sheep. Follow up this mode of 
treatment until the thistles have disappeared. 
They should be entirely gone at the end of the 
second season. 





A MULCH SYSTEM FOR POTATOES. 
Potato growers in Australia, where there is 
more serious drought to.contend with than in this 
country, have methods which ure worthy of study 


00] by those whose soil feels the dry weather 


verely. F, C. Dyer, from Australia, writes: ‘ If 

6 tiibers are large enough to set, we do so, but 
if not, plant the whole at a depth of four or five 
inches, then scatter old broken straw and other 
materials over until a depth of five or six inches 
is reached. The potatees grow readily, and re 
quire no hoeing or other tending until fit to dig. 
Potatoes are dug quite easily and are very clean. 
I have practi ed this plan through all the 
droughts we have had, and never fail to grow good 
crops of the early varieties.” 


STOCK FOR WINTER BROILERS. 


The highest-priced broilers are hatched in 
December and January, the chickens being ready 


95 | to ship in March, April and May, at eight or ten 


weeks of age. Of late years an increasing de- 
mand has arisen for light-weight or “squab” 
broilers, which are ‘put on the market at six or 
eight weeks of age. To get fertile eggs for hatch- 
ing at this time of year, it is useless to depend on 
old hens. They are sure to select this period as 
a vacation season. Accordingly, the’ broiler 
grower must have plenty of early hatched pullets 
ready to lay freely by the first of November. 
These stock pullets should have had wide range 
all the summer and fall to give health and vigor. 
When the weather keeps them in doors, they 
need plenty of scratching material and a variety 
of green and animal food, besides the usual grain 
rations. They should be mated with old cocks or 
with well-matured cockerels. 
CALVES ARE POOR MILKERS, 

Letting the calf suck has the following objec- 
tions, as summarized by Prof. T. L. Haecker at 
the Maine Dairy School: The heifer as a cow will 
take less kindly to being milked. The milk being 
drawn frequently by the calf prevents the udder 
from developing capacity. When the calf is re- 
moved the cow generally dries up. She will not 
appreciate the change and ceases to milk asa 
result. <A cow nursing a calf will dry up sooner 
than if being milked. Letting the calf suck tends 
to shorten the milking period. Itis harder on 
the cow physically. A calf can be raised more 
cheaply on skimmilk. The professor might have 
added that many cases of caked udders and lost 
teats are caused by the milk not being removed 
from all the teats by the calf, To prevent such 
troublethe milk should be all taken out after the 
calf is through. If there are hard lumps, hot 
water and plenty of rubbing ought to take them 
- HOW I8 THE FAT MADE? 

Is it the addition of flour, etc., tothe skimmilk 
that gives the fattening powers? There is some 
reason to doubt it. Calf feeders, apparently 
reliable, have claimed to fatten calves on clear 
separator milk from which nearly every trace of 
cream has been removed. Scientists, too, have 
about concluded that the animal can heat its 
body and lay up fat from a strictly protein food 
like skimmilk or lean meat. That is, if there is 
no starch or fat in the food the digestive organs 
can use instead the protein. or flesh-forming 
matter. Of course, a greater amount of the food 
will be needed, and this idea is borne out by 
the well-known fact that a calf will drink one- 
third to one-half more of sweet separator milk 
than of the whole milk fresh from the cow. 
But even so, it is much cheaper to use fifteen 
quarts of separator milk at one-half cent per 
quart than ten quarts whole milk at two to five 
cents per quart. The addition of flour to the 
skimmilk seemsa help and costs little. In these 
days of thirty-cent butter, it is well to turn as 
little of 1t as possible into seven-cent veal. Of 
course, some little skill and experience are re- 
quired. A calf fed onsour milk will not eat 
enough to fatten, and is likely to scour. Such 
calves are classed as “ skimmilks” and bring 
only about half price. 

FAT SKIMMILK CALVES. 


It does not seem to be generally known that 
first-class veals can be made on a basis of sweet 
skimmilk. Yet a great many calves reach the 
market and bring high prices, although never fed 
a quart of whole milk after the first day or two of 
their lives. ‘These calves, if properly grown, 
look as well as any. Butchers say there is not so 
much internal fat, and the calf is therefore pot 
quite so heavy as a whole milk calf, but he brings 
the same price, at least in the markets of towns 
and small cities. The writer last summer sold 
calves which brought the going price in tne local 
market, 6} cents live weight, and averaged abouc 
$9.50 value at five weeks, but were fed practically 
nothing but sweet skimmed or separated milk, to 
which was added a handful of fine wheat flour 
for each gallon. It was: reckoned that the skim- 
milk so used brought about two cents per quart. 
The flour cost about thirty cents per calf. Flour, 
being fine and starchy, is mixed easily with milk 
and is much better than anything else. Other 
farmers in the vicinity use extra fine ground corn 
meal, fine feed, oatmeal, etc., but with less satis- 
faction. The main points are to have the milk 
sweet and plenty of it at fairly regular hours, and 
to give the calf nearly, but not quite, all he will 
drink. One feed a day from the cow during the 
last week is a help, but is not usually necessary. 
It is important to have plenty of dry bedding to 
save warmth, as a skim-fed calf has no fat to 
waste keeping his body warm. Pails should be 
rinsed after every feed to avoid disease. . 

MODERN BE& CULTURE. 

Justlately our attention has been called to the 
subject of bee-keeping by the receipt of a copy 
of the ‘A B C of Bee Culture,” an illustrated 
encyclopedia published by the A. I. Root Com- 
pany, Medina, O. In this book we find that comb 
honey cannot be manufactured, and the reason 
why. We find that honey is nolonger squeezed 
out of the comb in the old-fashioned way, but is 
thrown out by a honey-extractor without injuring 
the comb in the least. We find that the modern | 
bee hive is as complete and perfect as all modern 
appliances are, and that bees, if managed pr 
erly, can form the source of a consid 
necome. We remember back when! our; (and. | 
fathers used to tellus about their bees ‘kept in 
“ skeps,” and how they were brimstoned to-get 





Foot AND MouTH D1skAsE.—T. C. M., Bris-’ 


ordinary ones, and which can, therefore, get 
more honey. It is acurious fact which some of 
us, although knowing it, never thought what it 


i Bp abe & ansel Gb tur he Austtalh or 


will keep bees as they do chickens. 


Overtaxed Farmers. 


The tax. situation in Maine, although im- 
proved somewhat during the past few years, 
is stilla source of discontent among farm- 
ers.: They complain particularly of alleged 
favor shown to owners of wild lands and to 
corporations. The fact does not seem to be 
disputed that the wild lands are assessed at 
only a very small proportion of their value, 
leaving a proportionally greater burden to 
fall upon the farm owners. 

It appears that these wild lands are 
largely the natural forest lands and rough, 
unsettled districts in the northern and east- 
ern parts of the State. The owners are, in 
most cases, powerful , corporations and 
capitalists, able to look after their own 
interests very actively whenever reform tax 
legislation is attempted, while the farmers 
have usually contented themselves with 
grumbling over the situation. At present, 
however, the State Grange is taking up the 
matter in a systematic way, and will try 
also to secure changes in taxation of cor- 
porations. 





Express compartiies, for instance, are now |: 


taxed by the State two per cent. on gross 
receipts. But there is no tax on horses, 
wagons and other personal property, al- 
though often of considerable value. The 
farmer pays taxes both to State and town, 
and very often his property would not sell 


for anything like its taxed value. Corpo- | 


tations being alert and centralized have 
often been able to exert undue influence in 
State legislatures, but the appearance of 
farmers as a permanent and closely organ- 
ized body has given them vastly inereased 
power, and their success in this line of 
effort would seem assured. 


New Hampshire State Grange. 

The twenty-ninth annual convertion of 
the New Hampshire State Grange closed at 
Manchester, Dec. 18. The committee on 
resolutions favored the establishment of a 
national park and forest reservation in the 
White Mountains, the establishment of a 
State nursery for the distribution of forest 
seedling trees and seeds, the elimination of 
immoral features at agricultural fairs, com- 
mending the measures being taken by the 
Department of Agriculture to stamp out the 
foot and mouth disease, and especially com- 
mending the work of Secretary Wilson and 
Assistant Secretary Brigham in regard to 
developing the agricultural resources of the 
country. - 

The importance of agriculture was urged 
and the question raised whether the coun- 
try people should not have a congressman of 
their own. ‘‘ That we havea governor is 
not enough,” says the report, “should we 
not be directly represented in Congress? ’’ 

The committee on the State agricultural 
college recommended the construction of a 
modern dairy building to replace the one 
now in use. With regard to the proposed 
addition of a dormitory for young ladies, 
the committee reported as follows: We be- 
lieve that the people of New Hampshire 
should insist that our college of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts shall be just what 
its name implies, what its founders intended 
it to be, and what it advertises itself to be, 
and that the means should be furnished to 
make it such. But when we claim that the 
same opportunities are presented to young 
women as to young men, and then fail to 
provide the necessary accommodations, 
thus making it impossible for them to at- 
tend, the lie is such a bald one as to make 
the public suspicious of all our affirmations 
regarding the institution. 








Thriving Maine Granges. 


Maineis oneof the leading States in grange 
membership and work. In twenty-three 
years, since the last meeting in Portland, 
the order in Maine has increased from 
6000 to 34,000 members. At the annual 
meeting held in Portland last week, secre- 
tary Libby reported that the year 1902 has 
been the most successful in all departments 
of grange work in the history of the order 
in Maine. Thirty-four granges have been 
organized and twenty-one reorganized, giv- 
ing againin membership of 5312 for the 
year. There are at present 322 granges, 
with a total membership of 34,188. The re- 
ceipts were $8298. 


— 
— ⸗— 


Wool Values Firm. 

Wool values are steadily moving upward 
on both medium and fine grades. The de- 
mand. from fine manufacturers has im- 
proved, and it is believed that after the 
turn of the year large sales will occur. The 
new heavy-weight goods’ season is opening 
under auspicious conditions.. Australian 
wool markets have closed for the holidays, 
with purchases to date for the United States 
a third less than last year. The receipts of 
wool in Boston since Jan. 1, 1902, have been 
307,639,819 pounds, against 259,644,689 pounds 
for the same period in 1901. The Boston 
shipments to date are 275,998,695 pounds, 
against shipments of 257,767,786 pounds for 
the same period in 1901. The stock on hand 
in Boston Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds; 
the total stock today is 98,981,677 pounds. 
The stock on hand Dec. 21, 1901, was 
78,028,123 pounds. 

For the last five years there has been no 
time when old stocks of wool (some parts of 
which have borne the stamp of the free 
wool period) have been so well sold up at 
this season of the year us now. While 
available stocks of wool are ample at pres- 
ent, there can be no uncomfortable surplus 
of domestic wool before another clip. 


Success with. Close Stabling. 


My stable is large, airy, well ventilated 
and warm. The sun shines through sev- 








.eral windows in the rear nearly all day. 


A six-foot space behind the cattle gives 
ample room to work and for the cows to 
stand and lick while loose for drinking. 
Running spring water flows continually in 
a small stream into a large tank behind the 
cows, and overflows into another large tub 
in the yard where the catile drink during 
the summer. 
Shutters in front close everything up tight 
so that manure or water never freezes. 
Every morning between eight and nine 
o’clock I empty séveral paile of boiling 
water into that already in the tank, and let 
the.cattle ta it, two' at a time, when they 
their fill, and although I again let 
them:out to the tank.at night, they seldom 
drink. The cows-are put up the first cold day 





in fall (this year.about Nov. 15), and never 


/ 


Be eT 


lara the barn aa pen ik tea then eave a 
15, 

short time. ies 7 turn 

my cattle out only for a few hours daly in 
small paddock, taking them in at noon, keep- 

ing the stable cool and free from flies. 


years. Have now in my herd two cows 
twelve years old and seem likely to be good 
for several years more. I never have a sick 
cow. The cattle inspector visits me often 


|,and has never yet found a “suspect.” 


‘Three horses and from sixteen to twenty 
head of cattle stand in this stable all winter, 


and there is no coughing and no shivering... 


T am aware that but few, even of the more 
intelligent farmers, believe in this system, 
but I am satisfied that if the stable is well 
ventilated no harm can come of it. 
Massachusetts. C. L. Watts. 


Difficulties continue to beset Dr. Wiley in 
his testing of food adulterants. The ex- 
perience of one subject in getting rapidly 
too fat while another is getting rapidly too 
thin under the same treatment seems so 
far to have proven nothing more than the 
old statement that ‘“‘one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. 


SIMPLEX CALF F FEEDER 


aun only 
nsible wethod of ralsla —— * 
Mteeching the calf to drink" 














scours. Adds 
the w * —— 8 — 
ae — Agents 
oi MFG. eo @ 
Dept. 1. _ Clinton. lowa. 











FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ rant Department is established to allow 





the sale and Stock, Seeds, Fru 
Ppa Ee Ng ‘rnore io = charge of 
initials. o Display. * Coal jaish to accompany the 


U 








——— pate ie from we orpinniees stock 


Prices reaso! 
lage Wyandottes artri ks, Rose 
comb R. I. Reds. os Fartrlage Flymou Rockville, Mass. 





OLSTEUY FRIESIANS. Best cows in New Eng- 
and. Pietert, Pokal, Hengecveld strains. Best 
Butter roducers. bulls and bull calves only. 
or pedigrees. . Prices — Woodside | ¢ le 
ceton, Wi un assae 
im, B. MARCOU. * a 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc! 
—" $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2B, 





12 nsonths old. Individual merit 


R SALE—Nine ———— Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
Fee ath end b Depeding the 
t. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 





UFF Cochins; young we: young stock for sale. O. 


J. L. WARE, 


T STUD—Fee Bob Ji 
Ari ey TIN H 


ew Castle Pa. 


AN TED—Immediately, a — 8 11. 
W general housework Tarm place’ o Ad. 
ess with references, ‘Box 4 —— Mass. 





: bre®ding cannot be 
TE R,Croton Kennels 








wanted. MAPLE HILL 


Wreamnter, discs le man; must be good milker ana 
teamste wages 
AIRY FARM, Waterbury, Ct. 





Wier. Goce stro’ ry for housework o. 
Goo r arty 
LLARD, Huntsville, Ct. . 





ANTED—Girl to do housework, small fam 
children, in a pleasant village. BOX 14, ree 





ANTED-—Girl general ponoowort tie, Con and 
Adeed man to work on farm. X 1%8, Concord, 





ANTED—Steady boy about 14 on milk farm 
— BENJAMIN ESTEN, “North Attleboro” 





Wen ED—A ir} for oneral housework on a farm 
MRS. H. 8. WALCOTT, Concord, Mass. 





a iy cook in the Home for Aged Women 
236 South Street, Northampton, Mass. 








NoTIcr 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the sub- 
scriber has been duly appointed adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of MARTHA KENDALL, 
late of Vergennes, in State of Vermont, deceased, 
—— and has taken upon herself that trust 

ving bond, as the law directs. All persons 
hae png demands vpee the estate of said deceased 
are required to exhibit the same; and all oe 
indebted to sald estate are called upon to make 
payment to 

MINNIE A. WORDEN, Administratrix. 
Address) 
helmsford, Mass., Dec. 9, 1902. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed executor of the 
will of MARTIN V. STETSON, late of Winthrop, 
in the State of Maine, deceased, testate, and has 
taken upon himself that trust by vin bond, 
and sopeiating | a Coggan of Malden, in 
the County of Middlesex and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, his. agent, as the law directs. 


summer I soil and tarn | 


1 have followed this system for several: 
that. I have had eight years, They are now 








Commonwealth ot Massachscts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE ‘COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of EMILY 
B. HOBART, late of a. in the.County 
of Plymouth, and Stat of Massachusetts, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described, and tothe Treasurer and Receiver 
General of sald Commonwea 
HEREAS, Richar — 
re of the estate. of sa 


* 2 the State of M 

o. in aine, Dae Brasonter 
said Court his sotition representing that 
administrator ke 7 entitle Stale as euch 


uated i 
A deposit of 140 in the Cambrid t Sav- 
8 Book No. 42,954, xnd_ pr: —5 — that he 
may be licensed to receive or ta sell public or 
private sale, on such terms and to suche person or 
persons as he shall think fit—or otherwise to 
—— of, and to transfer and convey such 


You are hereby cited to a t 
Comms, to be held at Cambri sp tee 








4. D. pn if * you have, why the same 


, Sbguld not be gr anted 


petitioner is ordered to serve thi 
ciation Be Mo Dublishin the same once in each 
Suysnrrs FLovounan’ —— 
HMAN, & newa ublishe: 
in Boston, the last publication tb be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by servir g & copy of 
— citation one Treasurer = —— Gen- 
mmonw 
— coat a wou Mot rca 
ness, CHARLES CINTIRE, e, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-second jay of 
po ag in the year —* — nine hundred 
and two. 8. H OLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, HAROLD af eee ee 
of Somerville, in said Coun has pre- 
sented to said Court a petition Praytg that his 
name may be changed to that of Harold Russell 
ro for the poy he cy forth: « 
persons are hereby c' to 
Probate Court, to be held at Lowell 1 in 34 
County of Middlesex, on the twentieth day of 
January, A. D. 1903,,at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same } should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
public notice thereof, by publishing ~ clita’ co 
once in each week, for three — ve weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHM & news- 
bela published in Boston, the last ast publication to 
one e day, at least, before sai 
CHARLES J. MclNtiRe, Esquir 
* 33. of said Court, this twenty-sixth day o 
December, in the year ane thousand nine hun- 
dred end two. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of | Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 5 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all] other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ELIZABETH 
DANA PAGE, late of Weston, in said County, 


eased. 
_ 8, a certain instrument purportin 
ake the Mast will and —— of said 
deceased, has been a ag ee said Court, for 
Probate, by Harold W. Page, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official d. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Comet, to be held’ at Cambridge, in said Sa of 

Middlesex, on the sixth day ‘of January, A 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if —— have, why the same should 
not be gra 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public — = by publishing this citation 
once in each week. , for t ee successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news aper 
published in Boston, the last publication Tobe 
one day, at least, before said Court. and by mate 
ing, postpaid, or "delivering a copy of this citation 

1 known persons interes’ in the estate, 

pd days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, — 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh da 
Desde. in the year one thousand nine ing 














All persons having demands upon the estate of dred and two. 

said —— are required to exhibit the same 

and all persons indebted to said estate are called S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 


Address 
CHARLES +4 TAGGART, Executor. 
Winthrop, Me. Dec. 22, 1902. 





ANTED—Barn man; must be good milker; $20 
month and board. EVERETT SHERMAN 
arrisville, R. 1. 











«Russian Wedding Feast,” by Makovski—one of the CANDEE. Series. 


The World’s [ost Famous Paintings. 


Ten Fine. Photo-Reproductions 
Size 6x8, Sent for 8 Cents 
WE5 asked a committee of artists to'select for us the ten most famous and 


popular paintings of the world. They named the following: ‘* THE 

HORSE FAIR,”’’ by Rosa Bonheur; ‘‘RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST,”’ by [a- 
kovski; ‘LOST,’ by Schenck; ‘*RUSSIAN COURIER,’’ by Schreyer; 
**READING FROM HOMER,” by Alma-Tadema; ‘‘STORM,’’ by Cot; 
‘*‘DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE,”’ by Gainsborough ; ‘‘QUEEN LOUISE,”’ by 
Richter; ‘‘FERRYMAN,’’ by Bayard, and ‘‘ DEPARTURE FOR CHURCH,’’ 
by Kaemmerer. sce 

We have made fine photographic reproductions of these ten paintings, 
size 6 x 8, on stiff cardboard. On the back we give a history of the picture 
and a sketch Bf the artist. This series is equally valuable to thuse interested 
in art and to those who simply like beautiful pictures. Photographs, same 
size as this set, of these paintings have hitherto cost 25 cents each. We 
mail the entire set for 8 cents. 

For the ‘‘ World’s Most Famous Paintings ’’ Series, address ‘ 


CANDEE. RUBBER Co., 


: Adv. Dept.,15 Murray St., New York, N.Y 
: The CANDEE RUBBER CO. is the ufacturin ompany 
in the world.. It-makes 5, —— — 





United: States and Europe. m Sarthe bottom ofa Tubber is an 
absolute guarantee of 


















































































































































































Our homes. 


se The Workbox. 
| KNITTED. KNEE-CAPS. 
Four ounces of Scotch yarn shade desired. 
Bone needles No. 10. (As there has been 
some trouble in getting needles by number 





as I direct, a No. 10 needle of bone or. rubber 
is a size or two larger than the coarsest steel. 


Most stores dealing in such materials have a 
gauge to measure size of needles. ) 


Cast on 48 stitches, and knit 14 plain 


rows. 


15th row—Slip 1, 23 plain, increase 1 by 
picking up a stitch and. knitting it plain, 


then knit plain to end. 


Knit 23 more rows like the 15th, when 
there will be 72 stitches on needle. Knit 


14 plain rows. 


Next row—Slip 1, 23 plain, narrow, knit 
rest plain. Knit 23 more rows like last 
one, when there will again be 48 stitches on 


needle. 


Knit.14 plain rows and bind off. Sew the 
knee-cap up, joining where you cast on to 


the bound-off part. 


Crocheted Bedroom Slippers—Use double 


Germantown and a bone hook. 


Chain 12, and work in ribbed crochet, that 
is, double crochet (which is—insert hook in 
stitch, draw yarn through, then through 2 
stitches on hook, for ribbed crochet, work 
always into back part of stitch.) Now in 
your chain 12 work one double crochet in 


each stitch (back part.) 


24 row—One. double in every stitch, except 
the one in centre, work 3double, allin this 


stitch, then 1 double in each of rest. 


Every row is alike, always working the’ 


increase.in centre stitch. ‘ 


When 30. ridges:or: 60 rows are done (or 
less for a small foot) begin the sides ‘of the 


slipper, thus. 


6ist row—Work 18 stitches as usual in 
double crochet; now turn and work back- 
ward on tbese stitches till the slipper. is 
long enough, end off and go to the other 
side. Sew together.at heel. Sew on to 
cork soles. Finish with crochet shells and 


ribbon. . ‘Eva M. NILEs. 


a 





Holiday Gifts. 


The first rule about holiday gifts is to 
never make one so costly that it is a burden 
for the receiver to make equal return, unless 
it is so much so that equal in return is out 


of the question. 


One of the things all housekeepers like 
is holders, and very pretty ones may be 
made by using plaid gingham worked with 
cross-stitch or the pretty stitches used for 


sofa pillows a few years ago. Sofa pillows 
are always in order,and here one can use 
their own ideas. One sure to please is 
made of the picture cloth, and here again 
every one’s hobbies can be recognized. I 
mean the cloth ‘that is prepared so that 
photographs may be printed upon it. Old 
home scenes make welcome pillows to the 
one far away. College views make a pillow 
dear to the college boy’s heart. Favorite 
animals to the lover of fine stock. 

Have a home Christmas tree and go to as 
many more as you can. Trim with tissue 
paper, not only the tree, but the whole 
house. Use also all the tinfoil you can get. 
Jse nuts, candy and fruit, the best you 
ean get and as freely as you can. 

Don’ be disturbed if you know some one 
has more or better. If that feeling comes 
ask some one to share your good times who 
have not as much as you have, and watch 
and see how much enjoyment may be taken 
with the things you call common. 

Make small cakes, lots of them, and treat 
all your callers—send to your old friends 
and your young friends. Of course, the 
cakes are to be frosted and made gay with 
candy, raisin mud-turtles, currants, citron 
or cocoanut. Home-made candy and pop- 
corn balls with apples make a treat within 
the reach of almost everybody. 

Now don’t spoil the day telling the Santa 
Claus lies. Celebrate Christmas because it 
is the day set apart to celebrate Christ’s 
bigth, and in a way to be consistent with 
Christ’s teaching. CorA MORSE. 

Royalton, Vt. 


> 


Overpetted Pets. 


Possibly the dog world might afford a 
better specimen of a living skeleton than 
one in the kennel next to the door of a 
boarding-place for animals, but it would 
take a day’s journey to find him. 

** What makes him so thin?’’ was asked 
of the attendant. 

** He won’t eat,” was the reply. ‘* That 
is, he won’t eat hospital food. He’s been 
spoiled. Lots of dogs and cats that are 
brought here have been spoiled. Their 
owners think it a sign of high breeding to 
cultivate an appetite for a peculiar and un- 
natural diet. They train animals to eat all 
kinds of food that they would never touch 
of their own volition. This emaciated fel- 
low has been taught to like fruit. He is 
particularly fond of pears, but in case he 
can’t get them, peaches, apples and ba- 
nanas are a fairly satisfactory substitute. 
Unfortunately, his present ailment. makes 
a fruit diet extremely dangerous, and since 
he is deprived of his favorite food he is lit- 
erally starving himself tu death. 

The attendant passed on to a neighboring 
cage and poked his finger sportively into 
the side of a large gray cat that ‘*‘ meowed”’ 
plaintively in response to his cheery *‘ Hello, 
there, Cesar.”’ The cat had such a healthy, 
wholesome appearance that the visitor in- 
quired what meat he was fed upon. 
‘“*Hump!” said the attendant. ‘“‘ You’ve 
missed it there. He doesn’t feed upon meat. 
He’s avegetarian. He’ likes onions” better 
than anything else, unless it’s melons. A 
good many cats like melons. and most of 
them are also partial to raw asparagus. 
The fact is, you might run through a list of 
allthe dishes that find a place on any up- 
to-date menu, and you will find that some 
of our patients have acquired a taste for 
them. This epicurean appetite may denote 
aristocratic tendencies on the part of my 
boarders, but I don’t approve of it. Most 
of these acquired tastes are a perversion of 
the natural animal appetite, and it is likely 
to prove harmfulinthe end. The trick is 
pretty expensive for us fellows that run 
cat-and-dog boarding-houses, and I’d like 
to put a stop to it.“ -N. Y. Times. 








an ws . ol — — — 
When Your Joints 


and muscles sore from cold or rheu- 
matism, when-you slip and sprain a 
joint, strain your side or bruise your- 
self, Perry Davis’ Painkiller will take 
out the soreness and fix you right in 
a jiffy. Always have it with you, and 
use it freely. USE 


_ Painkiller 











Simple Tests for Cloth. 


Silk, covton and wool, these are the three 
materials of cloth, and by the methods 
given, the purchaser can at least make cer- 
tain that she is obtaining what she paid 


for. 


Of the goods sold as “all wool,’ there is 
not one-tenth that is genuine. In the}. 
‘greater part, the main component is cotton. 
The test is simple. All that is necessary is 
to pull out a few threads and apply a lighted 
match. Cotton will go off in a blaze; wool 


will shrivel up. 


To distinguish true, pure linen from the 
counterfeit article is even easier. The in- 
tending buyer need but wet her finger and 
apply to the goods. If, they be pure linen, 
the moisture will pass straight through; 
the spot touched will be soaked at once, 
and almost immediately one side will be as 


wet as the other. 


Frauds are more numerous in silk than in 
any vther fabric, but here, also, the mate- 
rial of adulteration is cotton. Its presence 
can readily be discovered. Draw a few 
threads out. The pieces of cotton will snap 
off short when pulled, while the silk will 
stretch and permit a considerable pull before 


breaking. 


Concerning silk, it may be remarked that 
the stuff our grandmothers used to talk 
about that “‘ stood by itself”? is not neces- 
sarily the best. Modern ingenuity has de- 
vised means by giving the poorest article 


the body requisite for this purpose. 


Shellac and other sticky substances mixed 
through the fabric will produce as stiff a 
silk as ever graced the closet of an ancestral 
mansion. Such stuff is quite worthless. 
It rots away in no time. As a matter of 
fact, the silks most prized at present are of 
the soft variety, with no more rigidity than 


muslin. 


Counterfeit, machine-made lace is often 
offered.as the genuine hand-made article. 
At first glance, it is identical with the real 
thing. Even one who is not an expert, how- 
ever, can distinguish the difference with a 
little care. Machine lace is always exactly 
regular in patterns, every figure the same 
shape, length, thickness, and so forth. In 
the hand-made article there are always little 


irregularities. 


a 
> 


Disinfection. 





The sense in which this term is popularly 
used is often all wrong, or perhaps one 
ought to say, only partly right. When 
people say they will ‘‘ disinfect ” something, | 
they generally mean that they will use 
some chemical to destroy a bad smell, or 
mask it by another bad smell. Theodor in 
itself is all the while quite harmless, 
although disagreeable, and even if it were a 
terrible menace, the drowning of it in 
another. bad.smell would not le&Ssen the 
danger. As amatter of fact, many of the 
worst products of decomposition are odor- 
less. When people use the word, there- 
fore,in this sense, they should say “ de- 


odorize ’’—which is what they mean. 


A disinfectant means, in the correct use’ 
of the term as defined by the American 


Public Health Association, * An agent 


capable of destroying the infective power 
of infectious material.” It is plain from 
this definition that there can thus be no 
** disinfection ’’ in the absence of infectious 
material, and further, that there is no 
such thing as “ partial disinfection ’’; either 
the infecting power is destroyed or it is 
not. Simply to arrest putrefactive decom- 
position is properly called ‘‘antisepsis,”’ 


and it has been proved that many things 


useful as deodorizers (smell-destroyers) and 


as antiseptics (decomposition-arresters) are 
utterly useless for the destruction of dis- 
ease germs. It will beseen from this what 
danger may arise in such diseases as small- 
pox, typhoid fever and cholera from a mis- 
understanding of these words. 

There are many ways of disinfecting, and 
much interesting research is going on in 


| this direction all the time. Heat is one of 


the most efficacious disinfecting agents we 
have, and for clothing there is nothing bet- 
ter than boiling for half an hour. Clothes 
that this would injure can be subjected to 
dry heat orto sulphur fumigation. Chloride 


of lime, formaldehyde, carbolic acid are also 
powerful disinfectants, and so also is burn- 


ing sulphur, which destroys not only the 


germs of disease, but also the insects which 
frequently harbor those germs. 


Disinfectants are sometimes used in sick- 


rooms, but they cannot take the place of 
cleanliness and free ventilation. Infectious 
material lodges in dust on ledges and in 
corners, and, therefore, a sick room should 
be so appointed as to make it possible to 
keep it clean from day today. Nearly all 
modern hospitals are built not only with in- 
terior walls which can be washed easily, but 
with curves in place of angles or sharp 
corners in the rooms, so that. there shall be 
no lodging places for dust.—Youth’s Com- 


panion. 





College Girls and Marriage. 
There is undoubtedly much to be said in 


favor of the college education for women, 
but there is also something to be said 
against it. 


Very indirectly, of course, but not the less 


surely, higher education for women is a 
blow at the home. The college girl for 
four years has a mighty pretty time of it. 
In girls’ colleges or coeducational institu- 
tions she is a young queen. The institu- 
tion is managed solely in her interest; she 
is a great factor in its social life. Is it 
any wonder that she gets a high idea of her- 
self and her mission to the world ? 


»In college she meets the best minds of. 


today and of the old days. She hobnobs 
familiarly with Horace; she is taught that 
Macauley was a poor chap when it came to 
writing ami thinking. She could show 
Shelley his mistakes as a poet, and can tell 
why Froude should not be taken too seri- 
ously as a historian. Is it any wonder that 
se gets a high opinion of herself? Is it 
any wonder that she has no very correct 
conception of value? 


Shall she, one of the elect, marry a plain 


man who has never read ‘“‘ Quis multa gra- 
cilis?’’ Shall she, this young Diana- 
Minerva, go into retirement and teach an 
ordinary baby to say “boo?” Can one 
blame her very much if, with her ideas, 
she hangs back? And that she does hang 
back statistics and your own experience 


will prove to you. 





The question is whether it is possible to 


keep to higher education for women with- 
out driving them away from their duties 
as mere members of a social organization. 
One way would be to shorten the term re- 
quired for graduation. Another way seems 
to be to urge on all women as strongly as 
possible the necessity of seeing life whole, 
and to show them that knowledge and hap- 
piness are not always the same thing. But 
the best way of all would be to combine 
more common-sense education with the so- 
called “higher.” If girls were taught that 
to know how to do the many little things 
that make a family happier is better than 
being able to draw a diagram of the inte- 
rior of 9, cat, “higher ’’ education would be 








yellow, sea green,: pale doe 
magnolia, 








Home Companion. 


To Light a Dark Hall. 

A woman who has long found the narrow 
hall of her house dark, and difficult to treat 
in any way that made the entrance to the 
rasidence attractive, has transformed it, to 
its great improvement, by letting in a mirror 
from the floor to the ceiling on one side. 
This is opposite the parlor door, and the light 
from that department, falling on the mirror, 
is reflected back into the hall, to its much 
better lighting, while the apparent size of 
the little place is greatly increased. The 
mirror is, of course, unframed, and is fitted 
in between cornice and baseboard, and fin- 
ished at the sides with & flat moulding that 
seems a part of the woodwork. The value 
of this treatment is not realized until it is 
tried. Often a blank stretch of wall that 
seemsa hopeless sautting in of space may 
offer the transforming opportunity. Care 
must be taken not to overdo the treatment 
in such a way as to create the effect of a hote) 
corridor or public hall; but judiciously used 
under the care of a good architect, the plan 
is to he commended.—Exchange. 


" Fasbion Motes. 


o%s Large Directoire shoulder capes and revers, 
very deep Anne of Austria collars, and long flat 
scarf ends and stole fronts are used as a finish to 
muny of the skirt length or three-quarter Cami- 
sards, paletots and Empire cloaks for ball and 








opera wear. ; 
* 9% Nothing looks better in its way than a cos- 
tume of one color or one shading from light to 
dark in the same hue. For example, a very quiet 
tailor-made desigr certainly not lacking in taste 
was entirely gray—three different shades of this 
color being introduced. Three difterent cloths 
went to make the dress, namely, cloth, velvet 
and peau de cygne of rich lustre, all of which had 
taken the gray dye differently, an agreeable vari. 
ation of what might have been monotonous thus 
being produced. Brown in three tones makes up 
most attractively, so do the rich plum and dahlia 
shades. The chosen tints should blend aelicately 
one into the other. Too great a difference be- 
tween the tones has the effect of actual contrast, 
and when .g.single color is under consideration 
the aim should be to blend by finedegrees. A 
warm tone of gray combines beautifully with 
white judiciously applied, for color combinations 
are more effective than the mingling of white and 
black. A large expanse of white satin or silk on 
the bodice or coat, unless tastefully tempered 
with lace, gimp, embroidery, French knots, looks 
harsh and crude, and {s invariably most trying. 

e*, Among a recent invoice of theatre and din- 
ner blouses was a beautiful model in golden 
brown panne velvet over an under-bodice of ecru 
guipure lace draped over tea-rose pink satin. Por- 
tions of the velvet were strapped with brown 
cloth dotted with small opal and gold buttons. 
A blouse of light blue moire had a tucked chiffon 
yoke and undersleeves, and at the lower edge of 
the yoke was a draped bertha of the chiffon bor- 
dered with a band of Persian silk embroidery. 
Scarf ends of the airy textile edged with Flemish 
lace simply knotted in front fell several inches 
below the waist, and were caught at the belt with 
a gold sabre with a jeweled hilt. 
drooping model of scarlet chiffon was accordion 
plaited and decorated with very handsome appli- 
ques ot cream guipure and black velvet bows. A 
theatre waist of ring-lotted white silk net had a 
pointed collar and girdle of white moire covered 
everywhere with point appliquelace. The bodice 
and Hungarian sleeves were laced with narrow 
orange-velvet ribbon. A plaited blouse of Char- 
treuse-green mousseline de sole was finished 
with a small pointed bolero of champagne de vin 
cloth, embroidered in green and gold paillettes 
and finished with lace revers. 

a%, A pretty mauve-tinted zibeline gown for a 
young girlhas a French jacket bodice open over 
a tucked blouse of violet, wood-brown and stem- 
The revers and square 
collar are faced with the silk, and the underdress 
is also of the plaid, with three tiny ruffles at the 
hem. The long overskirt is deeply pointed on 
the front and sides, and at the back nearly 
covers the drop skirt. The edges of the over 
skirt are finished with five rows of silk stitching. 

e*e The new Russian blouses with their added 
material below the waist gave their wearers the 
appearance of having on a double-skirted dress, 
as the upper skirt belonging to the blouse 
reaches nearly half-way down the length of the 
gored skirt beneath it, and the edges of both 
skirts are trimmed to correspond, narrow fur 
bands, stitching, gimp and applique work being 
the popular trimmings. 

ae A new tailor costume from Calraysac is 
made of swallow gray-faced cloth, the Eton 
blouse finished with dovble revers with pointed 
The larger one is edged with gray 
silk brier stitching, the upper one covered with 
gray silk passement¢ries en applique, with a 
small depassant on the vest of golden brown 
The girdle, which is quite Directoire in 
effect, is made entirely of the costly passe- 
menterie, with a finish of narrow postillion tabs 
at the back, also of the applique work in special 
designs. This model is notably elegant in cream- 
colored cloth with the depassants in what the 
French call “tons eleints,” the very delicate 
tones of old Flemish embroidery. ' A French box 
coat in black cloth lined with violet peau de sole, 
and trimmed with black applique, shows the 
fronts turned away to show a strikingly handsome 
vest of the Flanders embroidery laid over violet 
silk. These small accessories are among the 
most charming features of present style. 
other example of this sort of choice decoration 
consists cf scrolls and arabesques of craam 
guipurein genuine Venetian style on black lisse, 
with delicately colored flowers in shaded em- 
These effects are among 
the daintiest and most attractive of the Louis 
XIV. decorations of the season. 

e*, A sensible and pretty teagown, particularly 
appropriate for the season now with us, is made 
of geranium-red and black striped cashmere, 
with black velvet collar and cuffs, and a cascade 
of black lace down the front, rather wide just at 
the throat and tapering toa point at the waist. 
Soft red wool polka dotted in black silk is also 
a favorite fabric. This, trimmed with narrow 
black silk braid, graduated rows of black velvet 
ribbon or strappings of the dotted wool piped 
with black, makes a useful house-gown for the 





Domestic Hints. 
OMELETTE SOUFFLEE. 

Separate the yolks from the whites of six eggs, 
add to the former sugar to taste, about five 
ounces: one dessertspoonful of rice-flour, and 
flavor with lemon juice, vanilla or orange flower 
water, stirring up these ingredients together. 
Whip the white of the eggs, mix them lightly 
with the batter, and put the butter into a small 
frying-pan. As soon as it begins to bubble pour 
the batter into it, and set the pan over a bright, 
but gentle fire; when the omelette is set, turn the 
edges over to make it an oval shape, and slip it on 
toa silver dish, which has been previously well 
buttered. Put it in the oven, and bake from 
twelve to/fifteen minutes; sprinkle finely pow- 
dered sugar over the soufflee, and serve it imme- 


WHITE POTATO SOUP. 

Into acupful of mashed potatoes work a pint 
of hot milk and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Cook together a tablespoonful each of butter and 
flour, and pour upon them a pint of rich milk. 
When thick and smooth, pour this into the potato 
puree; stir until scalding hot; season with salt 
and pepper; stir in a tablespoonful of minced 
parsley, and pour gradually upon a beaten egg, 


MARSHMALLOW FILLING FOR CAKE 


Stir five tablespoonfuls of pure gum-arabic into 
a scant halt cupful of cold water, then stir in a 
half cupful of powdered sugar, and when this is 
dissolved put over the fire in a porcelain-lined 
saucepan, and boil steadily until a little dropped 
into cold water forms a soft ball between the 
thumb and forefinger. Have the white of an egg 
beaten stiff enough to stand alone, and strain the 
hot mixture into this, beating the white of the 
egg steedily as you do so. Flavor with vanilla, 
dip a knife in hot water, and with it spread 
the -marshmallow filling on the cake.—Harper’s 


green plaided taffeta. 


WALNUT WAFERS. 

Beat two eggs very light and add to them half 
a pound of brown sugar; beat again and stir in 
half a cup of flour with a quarter of a teu 
spoonful of baking powder, a third of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and half a cup of walnut meats slightly 
chopped. Drop in small spoonfuls on buttered 
tins, not too close together, and bake brown. 
The dough should not be too thin; try one or two 
and if too thin add a very little more flour. 

BROILED PIGS’ FEET. 

Cream _ two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
gradually into it one scant tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, one-half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
cayenne and one-half a tablespoonful of finely 
chopped parsley. After removing the cloth from 
each piece brush with melted butter and dust 
with salt and pepper. Place in a broiler and 
broil over a clear fire for six minutes. 
to a hot platter and spread with prepared butter. 


OYSTER BALLS. 


Stew one quart of oysters and chop them fine. 
Take six potatoes, boil and mash them and pass 
them through a colander; work intothem one gill 
of cream, the yolksof four eggs, some finely 
chopped parsley, pepper, salt, a little nutmeg, and 
When well mixed form 


ordering. The angel that appeared to Jo- 
seph in a dream appears to all who are 
sufficiently developed in spiritual percep- 
tion to recognize his presence and receive 
his message. “ Let us insist,’ said Phillips 


lastly add the oysters. broideries between. 


into balls, flour them and fry in deep fat. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Warm bread or cake, and, in fact, warm food 
of any kind, should never be put away in a 
covered tin or dish. The steam makes moulding 
certain. Vegetables become soggy and unfit for 
food when treated in this careless manner. 

One of the prettiest novelties for the Christmas 
tree are the big imitation walnuts and almonds 
filled with confections, to be found at the large 
shops. Lichi nuts, a raisin-like Chinese delicacy 
seen at fruit stores, are pretty, spiky little trifles, 
and incidentally good to eat. Tied with scarlet 
ribbon to the tree they,are attractive because 


everything he can know, and believe every- 
thing he can believe of the truth of God. 





let us do all we can to build up life about 
dogma, and demand of dogma that service 
which it is the real joy of her heart to render 
to life. I will not hear men claim that the 
doctrine of the Trinity has no help or inspi- 
ration to give to the merchant or the states- 
man. It has great help, great inspiration. 
1 will not hear men claim that it means 
nothing to the scholar or the bricklayer 
whether he believes or disbelieves in the 
Atonement. It means very much to either. 
Out of the heart of those doctrines I must 
demand the help and inspiration which 
they have to give. Then I must do all that 
1 can to make the,life which needs that help 
and inspiration hungry for them. I must 
do all that | can to make the world’s 
ordinary operations know their sacredness 
and crave the sacred impulse which the 
dogmas have to give. I must summon all 
life to look upto the -hills. I must teach 
the world that it is the church, and needs 
and hasa right to all the church’s privi- 
leges, and so make it cry out to the truths 
of the Trinity and Atonement to open the 
depths of their helpfulness, as they never 
have heard the call to open them when only 
theologians were calling on them to com- 
plete their theologic systems, or onlya few 
special souls were asking them for special 
comforts or assistance. Here, in the as- 
sertion of the great human church, is the 
true adjustment of the relations of Doctrine 
and life! Doctrine kept active by life. 
Life kept deep by doctrine.” Sothe story 
of Jesus fits into modern experience and 
communicates its new impulse and energy 
with every recurring Christmas. New 
meanings may be read in the familiar words. 


ate A very satisfactory feature of many of the 
new French and English fashions is the length of 
the skirts of street costumes, the English styles 
particularly showing the absence of the trailing 
length of seasons past. These models are not 
short to the extent of looking like agolf skirt, 
but there is a tendency in the right direction. 
The best tailor styles on strictly utility suits just 
swing clear of the ground all around. 

e*, Formerly it was considered patchy looking 
and in bad taste to wear two kinds of fur at one 
and the same time.. Now, a mosaic sort of fur 
blending is fashionable. Sealskin is made up 
with sable, ermine,*or otter, black marten, with 
Persian lamb, skunk with caracal, otter with 
squirrel, moleskin with Astrachan, and so on, 
and some of the winter “dress ”’ capes show a 
union of three different furs on a single wrap, 
and to these is not infrequently added a crown- 
ing finish of costly lace in the shape of a spread- 
ing Directoire shoulder collar, enhanced with 
tiny gold and jet.sequins, and bordered with fur. 

ee The unusual combination of a decollete 
bodice with sleeves reaching to the wrists isa 
feature of evening toilettes. 
sleeves are transparent, but when they are in full 
bishop style they look very incongruous with the 
bodices cutas low as many of them are. 

e%e The watered silks that are now so fashion- 
able in Paris and London are brought out here 
as.one of the features of the stately style of 
evening dress that is to showin very effective 
contrast to the airy diaphanous effects so long 
in vogue. These silks are not at all the stiff, 
unwieldly weaves of other years known as 
moire antique, with three or four large waves 
covering the entire breadth, butin the .smaller 
waves or rippled designs, in stripes not defined 
at each edge, but in vague and indistinct water 
lines, losing themseives in each other. There 
are also very beautiful brocaded and ombred 
molres and shot patterns figured with shadowy 
chine devices, and pure white moire patterns for 


The delicious flavor which all travelers in 
France discover in the coffee of that country is 
got, it is said, by the addition of a little butter 
and sugar during the roasting process. To every 
three pounds of roasting berries a tablespoonful 
each of butter and powdered sugar is added. 
These in melting spread over the beans in a thin 
coating, which holds the aroma and contributes a 
caramel flavor that is delicious and distinctive.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Either a bread dressing or a stuffing of mashed 
potatoes accompanies the traditioual roast goose. 
The potato dressing is made in the proportion of 
two cups of nicely crushed sage, a saltspoon of 
cayenne pepper, one of salt, and the yolks of two 
This is for people who eschew onions. 
For those who do not the recipe calls for an addi- 
tional;cup of fried onions. Beat up well before fi!l- 
ing the goose. Garnish with sliced stewed apples 
and pickled walnuts, or with baked apples which 
have been stuck full of cloves. Apples cooked 
ip some way are quite necessary to the enjoyment 
of such rich and oily meat as goose. 


A few drops of lemon juice or vinegar put in 
the water in which cauliflower is to be cooked 
will greatly preserve its whiteness. 

When apples have to be cored, but served 
whole, it is advisable to core before peeling them, 
as they are then less liable to break. 

Remember that after a ‘ake is put into the 
oven the door should on no account be opened 
for the first twenty minutes. Neither should it 
be shut with aslam. When you do open it, close 
it as gently as possible, or the cake will probably 


Very often the 


“* Yea, though I walk through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort mo.“ These words have a far 
wider relation than that to mere death, in 
the sense of the release of the spiritual body 
from the physical. The “Valley of the 
Shadow of Death’ means all disaster and 
defeat and denial and despair. It means 
that those who are walking through these 
experiences need fear no evil ; it means that 
fear is negation and loss and wreck and 
ruin, and that alone by faith are we saved; 
are we enabled to so go on that though we 
—“tread the Wilderness today,” we may, 
indeed, tread,—‘“‘the promised land to- 
morrow.”’ 


Prepare cranberries at least twenty-four hours 
before they are used, in order that they may be 
properly moulded. To one quart or four cups of 
cranberries, after they have been looked over, 
add one cup of boiling water. 
berries continuously for twenty minutes, stirring 
them frequently. After this add two cups of 
sugar and boil them again for ten full minutes. 
Watch them constantly, as they are especially 
liable to burn after the sugar isadded. When 
the cranberries are done turn them at once into 
jelly bowls or any moulds preferred. Before 
serving dip the mould for an instant in hot water 
and turn them out. They will be jellied in the 
perfect form of the mould if these directions have 
been complied with. 

Suede-finished, light-weight cashmere or silk- 
lined taffeta gloves stitched with heavy silk 
points are in steady demand just now. Kid 
gloves of reddish Venetian brown stitched with 
black or a darker shade of brown are worn with 
fashionable promenade costumes. 
women still give preference to Swedish kid 
gloves for most dress occasions, and almond, tan, 
biscuit, corn color, and an odd shade like deep 
old rose are favored. For cool weather, riding 


a®e Muscovite silks and lustreless corded silks 
of various weaves have in a great degree re- 
placed dull taffeta and also peau de soie for 
gowns for second mourning. For trimming, the 
lack-lustre cords, galloons and appliques are the 
leading decorations for the gowns, 
evening wear, in lightened mourning, crepe de 
chine, silk warp voile and eolienne are greatly 
favored. A very beautiful model from a London 
outfitter is made of black silk-warp uun’s veiling, 
the skirt finished nearly to the hips with flounces 
of silk-embroidered veiling mounted over white 
chiffon. The embroidery is like lace work, and 
the effect of the designs over the soft white silk 
muslin beneath is very lovely. 
‘bolero, made wholly of the embroidery, is made 
up over white. At the left side is a chou of, black 
‘ead white chiffon with accordion-plaited ends of 
black that fall to half the length of the dress 
skirt. The close sleeves to.the el 
embroldery,-with very full und ves below, 
of white chiffon caught into wristbands of pearl 
and dull jet beading wrought in a vine and trellis 
pattern. The collar matches these bands, and 
above the upper edge on each side is a plaiting 
of white chiffon that falls in soft waves upon a 
, | Portion of the decorated collar. 
e%e In the face of all the continued top-heavi- 


unites it with all the infinite potencies of the 
divine world and enables it to hold its course 
successfully and reach the Mount of Trans- 
figuration at last. : 


of holy living and upward striving. It is the 
lesson of daily life,—to keep the quality of 
pre — = res dhe — 

trend of 
until the soul shall 








/ 
ness of the fashionaple headware, it is a rm let 
to come upon a few stores and importing houses 
where a few pretty simple styles in toque and 
English walking-hat shapes are to be seen, which 
are entirely upto date in contour and decorr- 
tion, but designed for those who seek something 
that is In no way conspicuous. One such hat, 
a graceful toque, was made of a beautiful shade 
of silky chestnut-brown velvet, the crown made 
of fine French felt. It was trimmed with a 
cluster of shaded English wall-flowers and three 
brown ostrich plumes. A number of brown silk 
tulle loops were mingled -with the. brilliant 
flowers. A rich shade of Russian blue velvet 
formed @ stylish hat that had moderately wide 
wing pieces and draperies lined with white silk. 
The former were arranged like an Alsatian 
bow on each side of the crown in front. A black 
silk velvet hat had similar bows in front, ar- 
ranged like the outstretched wings of a bird, 
these lined with soft pink satin, with a cluster of 
shaded pink und crimson velvet roses at one 
side and a few more under the curyed brim of 
the hat on the left side towardgthe back. There 
was also a large round hat in damson colorings, 
there being four distinct shades ou the hat, with 
its trimmings of velvet flowers, facings and 
feathers.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in doston Budget. 


O never-failing splendor! 
O never-silent song! 

Still keep the green earth tender, 
Still keep the gray eaith strong. 


Still keep the brave earth dreaming 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap : 


adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ i: 
are and madeof borax and the finest oils, 
fr whitens the clothes, and preserves them. 
he test disinfectant in the world. 


Bold byal grocers. . 
DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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Of deeds that shall be done, aD etait ac 


While children’s lives come streaming 
Like sunbeams from the sun! 





Brilliants. 





O angels, sweet and splendid, 
Throng in our hearts and sing 

The wonders which attended 
The coming of the King. 


Till we, too, boldly pressing 
Where once the shepherds trod, 
Climb Bethlehem’s Hill of blessing, 
And find the Sen of God! 
—Phillips Brooks. 


“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 


Though I wander far-off ways, 
Dearest, never doubt thou me: 


Mine is not the love that strays, 
Though I wander far-off ways: 


Faithfully for all my days 
I have vowed myself to thee: 
Though I wander far-off ways, 
Dearest, never doubt thou me. 
—Henry Newbolt. 


all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the | we pear sealed orders o’er life’s weltered sea 


House of the Lord forever.” 


Christmas—ever new as well as ever 
old—again radiates its heavenly signifi- 


Our haven dim and far; 


We can but man the helm right cheerily, 


Steer by the brightest star. 


cance. Again the vision of angels is in And hope that when at last the Great Command 


the air. Again the marvelous star shines 
in thesky. Again the world is filled with 
the sublime messages of peace and good- 


Is read, we then may hear 


Our anchor song, and see the longed-for land 


Lie, known and very near. 
—Richard Burton. 


will. But thou, Tomorrow! Never yet was born 


Christmas opens the treasure-house of 
gifts; gold and frankincense and myrrh 


In earth’s dull atmosphere a thing so fair— 
Never yet tripped with footsteps light as air 


we bring and lay before our beloved, and | So glad a vision o’er the hills of morn! 
whatever the token, the spirit of love goes | Fresh as the radiant dawning, all unworn 


with it and enriches and exalts. 


By lightest touch of sorrow or of care, 
Thou dost the glory of the morning share 


And in the spirit of love is the only spirit B 
ess y snowy wings of hope and faith upborne! 
of life. The only vitality, the only energy, | 0 fair Tomorrow! what our souls bave missed 


is love; and only in exact proportion as 
there is love is there also life. Thereisa 


Art thou not keeping for us somewhere still? 
The buds of promise that have never blown— 


wonderful promise in the words: ‘And | The tender lips that we have never kissed— 


this shall come to pass if ye will diligently 
obey the voice of the Lord your God.” To 
** diligently obey the voice” is more than a 
phrase. To obey the voice is to live the 
life; it is to fulfil duties; it is to so live as to 


T..e song whose high sweet strain eludes our 


skill— 
The one white pearl that life hath never 
known. —Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Lightly He blows, and at His breath they fall, 
The perishing kindred of the leaves; they drift 


communicate hope and faith with its re- Spent flames of scarlet, gold zrial, 


sultant courage and exhilaration of energy. 


Across the hollow year, noiseless and swift. 


It is, perhaps, easy to thank God for joy, | Lightly He blows, and countless as the falling 


but one must thank Him for sorrow, too, 


Of snow by night upon a solemn sea, , 


for in sorrow and desolation and defeat and | The ages circle down beyond recalling 


denial we draw very near to Him and drink 
of the cup, and are baptized with the bap- 
tism of Jesus. It may well be that in no 


To strew the hollows of eternity, 
He sees them drifting through the spaces dim, 
And leaves and ages are as one to Him. 


—C. S. D. Roberts. 


way does m — 
y does man 20 absolately enter into the Have you ever noticed, neighbor—but I think you 


divine communion as through the desolation 


have, maybe— 


and sorrow that leads one to more vividly | that the color of your glasses tints the things 


realize the desolation and the agony of that 


you chance to see? 


life whose earthly close was on the cross, | If the glass is clear as crystal all the world is fair 


yet whose sacrifice was transfigured in the 


and bright; 


rapture of the Heavenly Vision. If the glass is black it follows that the earth is 


dark as night. 


‘ 
fore than a sacred legend is the story of | well, 1 have a little notion that the souis of 


the Child and the S:ar. As the divine 


mortals, too, 


laws of the Universe more fully reveal | Have a way of wearing glasses that are apt to 


themselves to man, it ceases to bein any 


tint the view. 


way supernatural and falls into the divine | Though I’ve never seen such glasses, none the 


I 


Brooks, ‘‘ that it is good for man to know 


less I think I know 
have worn them, as have others, since I've 
trotted here below. 
—Albert J. Waterhouse. 


Popular Science. 





But while we will not pull down dogma, 


—tThe most surprising property of aluminum 
is its newly discovered power of giving a fine, 
razor-like edge to steel cutlery. Magnified a 
thousand times, the knife edge produced on the 
ordinary whetstone appears rough and jagged, 
while that wielded by the aluminum sharpener is 
straight and smooth. 

——A remarkable magnetic focus in the 
Hebrides, at the entrance of Lech Roag, Lewis, 
has been surveyed by Capt. A. M. Field. The 
area of disturbance is small, and the maximum 
deviation of the compass needle is eleven de— 
grees west, over one hundred feet of water. 
Contrary to what is usually true in northern 
latitudes, moreover, the north point of the needle 
is repelled from the apparent magnetic line in 

stead of being attracted towards it. 

— Celluloid has many imitations. A German 
one is made by dissolving 1.8 parts of nitro 

cellulose in sixteen parts by weight of glacial 
acetic acid, and adding five parts of gelatine, 
thorough solution being effected with gentle 
heating and stirring. After swelling, the mass 
is mixed with 7.5 of alcohol, with continued sti: 

ring. The product is poured into moulds, or it 
may be further diluted and spread thin layers 
on glass. Asan underlay for photographic films, 
its special advantages include the property 0! 
remaining flat in developing. 
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Take the wonderful words of the psalm, 


Fear separates the soul from God; faith 


So the Christmas gives its beautiful lesson 


* Climb Bethiehem’s hill of 
And find the Son of God! ” 
The Brunswick, Boston. 
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NISCOMFORT 


indigestion. With these the sufferers will 
»iten have Constipation, Inward Piles, Full- 
oss of the Blood.in the Head, Acidity of 
.« Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Headache, 
‘isgust of Food, Gaseous Eructations, Sink- 
~ or Fluttering of the Hea t, Choking or 
focating Sensations when in a lying post- 
-e, Dizziness on rising suddenly, Dots or 
vebs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
sllowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
e Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudden Flushes 
‘ Heat. A few doses of 


adway’s 
R Pills 


vill free the system of all the above-named 
disorders. Purely vegetable. 

Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by all drug- 
sists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York. 


Be sure to get ** Radway’s.”’ 





O’er the hills and through the dells, 
Tinkle, tinkle merry bells. 


Ringing o’er the drifted way, 
Swinging all the sunny day. 


By the lakes and forests white 
Through the paths of silvery light. 


All the world seems bright and gay 
When the bells ring out their lay. 


Jingle, jingle dancing bells, 
Happy hours your music tells. 


When the north winds colder blow 
And the air is full of snow; 


Then how cheerful sound the bells, 
Tinkling o’er the hills and dells. 
, Loursk LEWIN MATTHEWS. 
Blue Hill, Milton, Mass. 
THE GOOD OLD HYMNS. 
There’s lots o’ music in ’em, the hymns of long 
ago; 
An’ when some gray-haired brother sings the 
ones I used to know, 
I sorter want to take a hand—I think o’ days 
gone by, 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, and cast a 
wistful eye.” 





There’s lots o’ music in ’em—those dear, sweet 
hymns of old, 

With visions bright of lands of light and shining 
streets of gold; 

And I hear ’em ringing—singing, where memory 
dreaming stands, 

‘‘From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strands.” 


They seem to sing forever of holier, sweeter 
days, 

When the lilies of the love of God bloomed white 
in all the ways; 

And I want to hear their music from the old-time 
meetin’s rise, 

Till “ I can read my title clear to mansions in the 
skies.” 

We hardly needed singin’ books in them old days; 
we knew 

The words, the tunes of every one, the dear old 
hymn-book through! 

We had no blaring trumpets then, no organs built 
for show; 

We only sang to praise the Lord “ from whom all 
blessings flow.” 


An’ so I love the dear old hymns, and when my 
time shall come— 
efore the light has left me and my singing lips 
are dumb— 
If I can only hear ’em then, I’ll pass, without a 
sigh, 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, where 
possessions lie.” 
—F. L. Stanton, in Atlanta Constitution. . 
A BECIPE FOR A DAY. 
Take a little dash of water cold 
And a little leaven of prayer, 
And a little bit of morning gold 
Dissolved in the morning air. 





Add to your meal some merriment 
And a thought for kith and kin, 
And then, as your prime ingredient 

A plenty of work thrown in. 


#ut spice it all with the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play, 

Let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete the well-made day. 


— 
<B> 


HER CAPTAIN, SHE STEERS. 


It was a random rhymer, 
Blithe-hearted as the May, 

Who plucked the flowering climber 
Along the river way; 

It was the ferryman’s daughter, 
With gypsy rose and tan, 

Who ferried o’er the water 
This straying minstrel man. 





Her hair had purple tintings 
Above her seashell ear; 

Her eyes had starry glintings, 
Her laugh was lyric clear. 

He listened and he lingered— 
(His tryst was one with faith!) 

Till eve, the fairy-fingered, 
Had shut day’s sunset gate. 


Thus oft they met thereafter, 
At last no more to part, 
For love (or was it laughter?) 
Had snared the rhymer’s heart. 
And now upon life’s ocean 
The twain together float; 
He’s captain—that’s his notion! 
But she still steers the boat! 
—Lippincott’s. 


» 


FOR YESTERDAY. 
! it must be we may not meet, 
if 1 am not for you, 
‘hat profit that our loye was sweet, 
Why make we such ado? 
et for the sake of yesterday, 
And all we used to know, 
‘ow can I take the lonely way, 
low can I let you go? 





/ he years pass on with thorn and flow’rs, 
And we grow old alone, 
ie chapters of this life of ours 
Are finished one by one; 
et for the sake of what we were, 
\nd what we yet may be, 
‘od will rememher all our prayer 
And give you back to me! 


a> 
— — 


here's something strange you must admit, 
About a woman’s age; 
P to a certain period it 
Is ona hidden page. 
“', if she tells it, she’ll take off 
A dozen years or so, 
nless she lives to ninety-some, 
And then, as sure as kingdom come, 
She’s a hundred arid five, you know. 





AFTER MEALS. 


Feeling oppressed with a sensation of looked 
.tuffiness, and finding oe. fond both to dis- as if she had been 
‘ond and painfully hang like a heavy weight | man lsel caunee te as 
1: the pit of the stomach are symptoms of | Stand between you?” let any sense of duty 





Hunter? ali. He has gone home.” 
“So early. Why did he go? ” 
He had letters to write, he said.” 


face toward her questioner. 
ene auntie, don’t worry, it isn’ta question of 
“I thought perhaps—Bob is 80 close, he w 
object to me, and I would n’t, not for the wane. 
keep you apart. The Poorhouse has no terrors 
for me—not if it makes you happy.” 
“You have a queer notion of what would make 
me happy. No, you are all I have left, and we'll 
‘bide a wee together.” — 
And the girl pressed her soft cheek nst th 
one so ald and wrinklea. — 
It's hard,” murmured the old aunt. “ First 
there was the old father and mother you nursed 
So long, and now there’s me—and he’s a likely 
lad as ever was. He’ll be rich,.some day.” 
“Yes,” said the girl, quietly. “I know it. 
He’s made of the stuff that produces rich men. 
Let us forget him, for he Is not of our world.” 
“But I hoped,” persisted the old woman 
sadly, “ that he might lift you, at least, up to his 
werld. You work so. hard, you are only a girl. 
Your life ought to have been so different.” 
‘His world is not above mine,” exclaimed 
Louise earnestly, “it is far below, I do not care 
to step down. Never mention’ this again, auntie 
please.” ‘ 
But when the winter of. snow and rain set in, 
and Louise had to plod back and forth a mile 
through the storm to the little millinery store, 
where she was hired at seventy-five cénts a day, 
the old woman more than once brought up the 
name of her old-time lover. 
““He’s gone to the city,” she said one day, 
“ getting a salary that would make us rich, one 
year of it.” . 
Louise, pale and weary, answered nothing, but 
the old woman cgntinued plaintively: 3 
“‘Now if it had n’t been for me you’da been 
a living like a queen. Seems like instead of 
helping you, as I want to, I only take all your 
hopes away. Dear, dear, how long I do live?” 
‘“‘Huch!” said the girl, sternly. “ How unkind 
youare! You are all I have in the world. You 
are all 1 have ever had since—since they went 
away.” 
““You’re twenty-five,” said the old woman, 
softly, ‘‘ you’re the prettiest girl for miles around. 
I always thought—” 
“I’d marry. Well, I won’t,” answered Louise, 
brightly, ‘for I’m determined to bean old maid.” 


Bob Huntcr had been in the city twenty years. 
He was no longer known as Bob, but as Robert 
Hunter, millionaire. 

He had friends, such as they were, astute 
business: financiers like himself; servants who 
ran at his bidding, but not one person in the 
whole world who loved him. 

Even the little errand boys knew him for what 
he was, hard, cold and uncharitable. They were 
paid their stipulated prices, never a cent more. 
This world and this life was only a place to live 
long 1n, in order to grow rich and richer. 

He seldom recalled his old country home; there 
were no ties there to hold him. Only, sometimes 
there came a fleeting memory of a fair young 
face, the one face in the world he had truly 


loved. 

‘“*She was a little fool,” he would mutter; 
‘*she’s been a martyr long enough. I didn’t pro- 
pose to saddle myself with that old aunt. Well, 
she chose her way, I hope she’s enjoyed it.” 
Accident brought back his old home vividly at 
last. There was a railroad running through that 
part of the country that he desired to buy. 
“T’llrun out there a few days,’ he said; “it 
will be prudent to do so, and I wonder how the 
old place looks by this time, anyway. Nobody 
will recognize me, I dare say.” 

But they did; the newspapers had heralded his 
name, and the old neighbors who remembered 
him as a boy wanted to see the great man he had 
become. 

A number of old friends, as they were pleased 
to call themselves, undertook to show him around 
and to point out the improvements that twenty 
years had brought about. 

There was a new Court House, a new jail and 
lastly a fine large building lately erected for the 
county poor. 

Bob did not care acopper cent to be shown 
any of these affairs, but he had his own reasons 
for being civil, hence he permitted himself to be 
dragged hither and thither and at last actually 
found himself inside the handsome new poor- 
house. ‘ 

“ The matron will show us through,” said the 
obsequious friend. “Who Knows but you may 
run across some of your old acquaintances,” he 
added, with a light laugh. 

In one of the large halls they passed a woman 
bending over a little child, who was sobbing bit- 
terly. The woman sat in a low armchair, and 
her face was hidden, but the mass of brown hair 
rolled in a knot at the nape of her neck was 
heavily streaked with gray. 

* « Get out of the road, Jimmy,” said the matron. 
“You are always getting hurt,” then turning to 
the woman she said, “Have you finished the 
shirts?” 

The woman raised her head and replied softly 
that she had. The sunlight streaming in through 
the window brought her head and face and slight 
form into bold relief. 

He saw her plainly, her voice had betrayed her 
even before he had known or guessed her 
identity. Yes, it was Louise, older, frailer, help- 
less and a beggar, no, not exactly that, for it 
seemed even here she was a toller as of old. 

““My God!” he thought, “how long has she 
been here? ”’ 

But they hurried him on, and when once more 
in the open air he felt he haa not reached it any 
too soon. He was never so near a fainting fit in 
his life. 

“ Are you ill, Mr. Hunter?” inquired more than 


one. 
“A little,” he replied. ‘I think I will goto 

my room at the hotel and rest until supper.” 

But no sooner did he find himself alone than he 

sent for one of the maids, a girl that he knew had 

always lived in the place. 

“Mary,” said he, ‘‘I want to ask you a few 

questions, and you ’re not to tell any one a thing 

I shall say. If I make you a present of five 

dollars, do you think you can hold your tongue?” 

Mary tossed her head and eyed the five-dollar 

bill. 

“JT can tell the truth without being paid. As 

for telling anything else,no money could make 

me do that.” 

“Very well, my girl, I only want the truth. 

When was Lovise Upton taken to—to—” 

He did rot finish, something seemed to choke 

back the word. , 

The girl’s eyes opened and grew round as 

saucers. Ah,she remembered now hearing. her 

granny tell that Louise Upton had once had a 

lover who had gone away and grown rich. Could 

it be this was he? 

“Only a year ago,” she answered softly, pity- 

ing the man she saw was really suffering. ‘‘ She 

worked as long as she could, but it was rheuma- 

tism crippled her feet and she could not run a 

machine, then hér hands were bad, too, and—and 

there wasn’t any one to take care of her, so she 

asked to be put where she is.” 

“ How long has her aunt been dead? ” 

“Her aunt! Oh, I can just remember her; 

about fifteen years, I think. But a nicer, sweeter 

lady than Miss Louise couldn’t be found. Lots 

of us cried and would have helped her, but she 

aid no, she would go where she belonged.” 

“* Where she belonged!” repeated the rich 

man in a tone of voice that made the girl’s eyes 

sparkle. 

“* Hereis your money; take it, and I’ll not for- 

get you, either.” 

“Thank you,” said the maid, smiling joyously. 

“You are very kind.” 

Very kind! Did the walls take up the words 

andecho and re-echo them? Kind, very kind! 

Him; kind? 

He sat for an hour with closed eyes and com- 

pressed lips, then, as the shades of evening stole 

around, he passed out and sought once more the 

matron of the county infirmary. 

“It is not the hour for-visitors,” -she said 


“Louise!” “ Yes, aantie.” “Where is Bob 


The old woman glanced at the anxiously; 
her eyes were dim, but she —2 — 


“My dear,” she said softly. “Bob is only a 






and toll — 
He held It between both his own, his head bent 
over it, while a hot tear fell upon it. 
Louise felt her breath coming and going at a 
most surprising rate, while she could not speak. 
“I’ve thought it all Over, Louise, ever since I 
found you here, this afternoon. I never knew 
what a cold-hearted villain I was before, but 1 
know it well enough now.” ~~ 
Still Louise was silent. 
“I loved you. I have never loved any one else, 
bat money was my God, it conquered 
me. But today,:when’ I saw. you so frail and 
helpless and so poor, and thought of all your’ life 
had been, and contrasted it with what it: might 
have been, had I not been so cruel jn the past, 1 
felt that I wanted to go out and shoot myself.” 
“But you didn’t,” said Louise, smiling with 
something of her old brightness. ~ » 
No, because back of ic all was a little hope, 
a faint ray indeed, but I thought, perhaps, even 
if you hated me, you might let me see that—that 
you. never wanted for anything: If you don’t, 1 
won’t answer for the consequences.” 
“Fie, Bob?” 
‘Of course there’s a better way—that is, if 
you don’t hate me after all, which do you 
choose? ’’ 
The cold and cheerless room seemed to change 
to one of radiant splendor, when he bent over to 
hear her low reply: ; 
“T have always tried to choose ‘the better 
way.’”—Alice C. McKeever. 


Douth’s Department. 


WHEN YOURE A GIBL. 
When you're a girl, and cannot change 
(Which always seems to me so strange), 
You do not lead a-peaceful life, 

But pass the days in storm and strife. 











You never for a moment get 

Your own way in thenursery yet— 
Whatever you may have to bear, 
Yon must pretend you do not care. 


Sometimes they take your doll away, 
In spite of all the things you say; 
They put it on'the nursery shelf, 
Too high for you to reach yourself. 


Or else they hang it by a string, 

And let it swing and swing and swing, 
But though you love each flaxen hair, - 
You must pretend you do not care. 


Sometimes, they will not let you read, 
And tease you very much indeed 
Because you can’t help feeling bad 
When stories end all wrong and sad. 


They make remarks if you are tall, 
They call you dumpy if you're small; 
Yet, though you feel it’s most unfair, 
You still pretend you do not care. 


Then comes one black and dreary day 
‘rhat takes your tyrants right away; 
Before you, for a week it looms, 

Then empties all the top-floor rooms. 


So you are left quite by yourself, 

To put their toys upon the shelf; 

And then—because there’s no one there, 
You don’t pretend you do not care. 

* —Evelyn Sharp, in Westminster Gazette. 


2 
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An Unhistoric Dark Day. 


They were sitting before the fire reading. 
“Candles were lighted in the houses,” read 
Jimmy. ‘ The fowls retired to roost. The cocks 
were crowing all around as at the break of day. 
Objects could not be distinguished but at very 
little distance; and everything bore the appear 
ance and gloom of night.” 

‘*‘ Well, so they do every night,’’ said Jennie 
‘¢‘ That’s not wonderful.” 

**Oh, but this was in the daytime,” said Jimmy. 
“The darkness began about ten o’clock in the 
morning, and lasted all day long. The histories 
all tell of it, and call it the Dark Day. It was 
May 19, 1780.” 

Jennie’s only answer was a great yawn, for she 
did not care for history as Jimmy did. The two 
were keeping house alone. Father and mother 
had gone to stay all day and all night. Jimmy. 
and Jennie had celebrated by sitting up very late. 
“* How Jelly it will be not to have anybody call 
usin the morning!” said Jimmy. “ Let’s sleep 
as late as we want to for once.” 
‘Oh, no, let’s get up early. There’s lots to do, 
and we don’t want father and mother to think we 
neglect things,” said conscientious Jennie. 
Fifteen minutes later they were both sound 
asleep, and only the old clock was left to make 
# noise in the farm kitchen. But the clock 
was not so faithful as usual. Something was 
wrong with it. In the middle of the night it 
stopped, and no ticking was heard for five hours. 
Then, without any apparent reason, it began 
again, as watches sometimes do. 

The house was very stillin the morning, and 
the two children slept heavily. Jennie woke up 
first just in time to hear the clock strike. 

“ Jimmy, Jimmy, wake up! ” she cried. “It’s 
seven o’clock.” 

They had always been early risers at the farm, 
and seven o’clock seemed very late to them. 


Jimmy jumped up likea shot. He hurried to 





breakfast. 
glimpse could they get of the sun. 


was, and Jennie was very busy about the house 
till the clock struck twelve. Then she called 
Jimmy in to dinner. They were very merry at 
dinner, and ate a long time. 

* How dark it is!” said Jennie, when the meal 
was fairly over. ‘It must be going to rain.” 
They hastened out to scan the sky; but no rain 
cloud was to be seen, only the gray mist that had 
covered the sun all day. 

“Why! Why-ee!” cried Jennie, in astonish- 
ment. The chickens are going toroost. Jimmy, 
it’s another Dark Day!” 

Jimmy ran into the house, and brought out the 
book. He had to hold it close to his eyes to see 
in the dim light. 

“Yes!” he cried excitedly. ‘It’s just the way 
it was then. We're having another Dark Day. 
Hooray! Go and look at the clock.” 

“A quarter past one,” reported Jennie. 
“Jimmy, we'll have to light a lamp. Oh, I wish— 
I wish—that it was night, so that mother would 
come.” 

** Nonsense!” said Jimmy, although his own 
hands trembled queerly. “It’s only living his- 
tory over again. Don’t be a coward, Jennie. 
Just think how grand it is to be alive on such a 
wonderful day!” 

“* Don’t go out to weed again!” begged Jennie. 
“ Stay in the bouse with me.” 

So Jimmy stayed; and, although he wouldn't 
have liked to own it, he was glad to stay. He 
even wiped the dishes, “for company,” he said. 
At two o’clock a rattle of wheels was heard, and 
a buggy drove into the yard. 

** It’s mother!” cried Jennie, joyfully, and ran 
out, dishcloth in hand. Mother got out with her 
arms full of packages‘and a oeaming smile. But 
she looked at father queerly when she saw what 
the children were doing. 

“Why, Jennie,” she said, “‘haven’t you got 
your supper dishes done yet?” ‘ 
“Supper!” cried Jimmy and Jennie. “ Why, 
ma, you mean dinner! Did you come early be- 
cause you thought we'd be afraid? We might 
have been if we hadn’t read about the other 
Dark Day in the history last night.” 

“Early! Dark Day!” Mother looked up in 
astonishment. ‘ What are you children 








—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





crossly. 


of? What time do you think it is?” 






dothe chores and Jennie hurried to get the | meet. 
It was a dull, cloudy day, and not a | contact the marriage is legally accomplished and 
Jimmy went | great rejoicings take place, a fantastic dance 
to his weeding, like the faithful farmer boy he | completing the ceremony. 
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breweries in England. 











latter period, furnished with wheels, so that the 
only improvement was the substitution of a solid 
body to act as a moving weight, inst aad of water. 
It isnot to be wondered at that the application 
of a weight’ to clocks as a moving power should 
attract so little attention,as water and sand 
were undoubtedly thought more convenient by 
contemporary writers. The oldest complete 
clock moved by. weights is probably that sent by 
the Sultan of Turkey to Frederick II. in 1232. 

— Even the worst and most cruel princes. of 
antiquity would have felt ashamed to suffer the 
learned to live in indigence. Nero gave consid- 
erable property to Seneca. Domitian, whose 
character Was almost as bad as Nero’s, bestowed 
great gifts upon a poet of little merit. Even 
avarice and stinginess did not prevent the 
ancients from rewarding the men of talent and 
learning. Vespasian, who was accused of great 
avarice, rewarded nobly the sciences and fine 
arts. The salary which he fixed for each pro- 
fessor was more considerable than the revenues 
of some of our colleges, viz., 2500 gold pieces, of 
the value of about $5 each. 

——During the sixteenth century there ap- 
peared pamphlets at regular intervals containing 
news of the Roman Empire and the German na- 
tion, news of battles, pestilence, earthquakes, 
and of all kinds of horrid events. Among these 
news leaflets there is one of the year 1591, owned 
by the British Museum, which enumerates the 
strange occurrences of the years 1588 and 1589. 
——Edward IIT., in 1336, forbade the wearing of 
furs save to persons worth £100 a year. 


Curious Facts. 


—As a rule dwarfs live much longer than 
giants. The latter usually have weak constitu- 
tions, their blood circulation is sluggish and they 
have brittle bones. 

——The Philippines are beginning to use very 
largely a curious device to teach their children to 
walk. Itisarough affair, of course, and is com- 
posed of a piece of bamboo that revolves around 
the end of a hard wood pole. A glove is fastened 
to the revolving stick and the child thus attached 
has to follow the lead of the machine. 

—Khaki uniforms are now worn by all the 
foreign troops in China except the Russians. 
—-At Liscard, in Cheshire, England, is a room 
that contains hundreds of picture frames made of 
every imaginable substance, from leather to 
tigers’ bones, one frame being placed within an- 
other, according to size, so that the whole sur- 
face is covered with frames. 

—Berkeley, ‘a delightful flower-bedecked 
town” in California of twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, does not possess a solitary policeman, and 
has no need of one. Noalcoholic drinks what- 
ever may be sold within a mile of the outside 
limits of the town. 

—Two monster vegetables—a turnip weighing 
twenty-three pounds and a cabbage weighing 
fifteen pounds—have been grown at Foulmere, 
Cambridgeshire, England. 

— Swiss cowbells have been introduced into 
the Himalayas asa protection for cattle against 
tigers. The tigers are said to run as soon as 
they hear the bells. ; 

— In many hotels in Europe the guests are 
provided with slippers. The soles are of paste. 
board and the rest brown paper. New ones are 
furnished to each guest. 

— It is said that some of the Venetians—those 
who have never been to the mainland—have 
never seen a horse in all their lives. A show- 
man once brought one to a fair and called it 
a monster, and the factory hands paid a quarter 
to see the marvel. 

——tTrained cats are the latest fad of French 
society women. Fashion decrees that the animal 
must be educated entirely by its owner, and sev- 
eral of the best-known women in Parisian 
society are giving an hour a day to training their 
ts. : 
—S.0O. McCurdy of Sunbury, Pa., has been 
in the railway mail service twenty vears, and in 
that time has traveled 767.084 miles, something 
like thirty-two jonrneys around the world. In 
the one wreck which the veteran mail clerk has 
been through his life was saved by a mail sack 
which he had in his hand. He was thrown from 
his car, and would have gone under the wheels 
of the locomotive if the sack had not blocked his 
way. . 

—The oldest statute of the world is of the 
sheik of an Egyptian village. It is believed to 
be not less than six thousand years old. 
-——When two Negritos, a people of the Philip- 
pine islands, are united the whole tribe is assem- 
bled, and the affianced pair climb two trees 
growing near to each other. The elders then 
bend the branches until the heads of the couple 
When the heads have thus come into 











—The most valuable handkerchief in the 
world belongs to Queen Margherita of Italy. It 
is made of the purest old Venetian lace, and it is 
in perfect condition in spice of the fact that it was 
madein the fifteenth century. It is probably worth 
more than $10,000. 

——Many fish can produce musical sounds. 
The red gurnard has earned the name of seacock 
from the crowing noise which it makes, while 
another species 1s called the piper. Others, 
notably two species of ophidium, have sound- 
producing apparatus, consisting of small movable 
bones, which can be made to produce a sharp 
rattle. The curious “drumming” made by the 
Mediterranean fish known as the meigre can be 
heard from a depth of thirty fathoms. 

——Before an officer in the German army may 
marry heis required to notify his superior officer 
as to his wife’s antecedents and the amount of 
her private income. 


Hotes and Queries. 


WATCHES.—“ Sol”: They are the results of 
the horological endeavors of many centuries. It 
is almost surplusage to state that the watch of 
the present time, commodious as it is in shape 
and size, and true to its purpose even to the beat 
of a pulse, did not arrive.at this. perfection at 
once. The ancient German city of Nuremberg, 
famous for its ingenious artisans, has always 
claimed the invention of pocket clocks, as 
watches were first named; and the fact that they 
were in early times called Nuremberg eggs, from 
their oval shape, and that this town stood pre- 
eminent for the number and quality of its watches, 
seems to favor and almost justify this claim, 
which reaches back tothe year 1477. The word 
-wateh is: derived from the Saxon wzecca, ‘from 
waecan, to wake; the Swedish vacht ‘or vakt, 
watch, guard, and the Danish vagt. The name 
watch was applied to pocket clocks because they 











was watched. 


bis evitehce before ‘the Royal Commission at one | 





halation of fresh air. 

. TRUNDLE BEps.—“ Mater ’’: They went out of 
use entirely fifteen or twenty years ago. ‘Doctors 
and nurses have agreed that as a promoter of 
colds the trundle bed has no equal. For hygienic 
‘reasons trundle beds have, been superseded by 
cribs and infants’ beds of ‘a. dignified height. 
Fashion has also had something to do with the 
change. Regular beds are now built so low that 
it would be next to impossible to slip the trundle 
bed under them. Perhaps thers may ‘be a few 
outin the country districts that have‘not been 
* by curio collectors or split into kindling 
wood. 

SMOKING AND SNUFFING.—“ Custer”: To- 
bacco was first used in Europe as a kind of rude 
antiseptic and-preventer of infection, ‘and both in 
the West Indies, northern:'America and Africa, 
the inhaling of the dried’ and ‘powdered tobacco 
leaf was ‘practiced long béfore the H@rb was 
known in Europe. The same is probably true of 
sthoking. The use of tobacee was introduced 
into Europe by a Franciscan friat named Ramou 
Pane, who accompanied Colurtfbus on his second 
voyage to the ‘West’ Indies, in-1494. Snuff was 
originally employed as a rélief from catarrh and 
stoppages of the nasal passages. It was made 
popular by the famous Catherine ‘de Medici, and 
her son, Charles 1X., also took it as a relief 
from chronic headaclie. The great Catherine’s 
patronage caused snuff to be called “ Herbe ala 
Reine.” It was introduced asa preventive into 
England after the great plague of 1660, 


Gems of Thought. 


----A constant anticipation of evils which, per- 
haps, never will come, a foreboding which takes 
away life and energy from the present, will 
simply hinder and cloud the squl, and make it 
timid and sad. If troublous thoughts as to the 
future will press, darkening a’ bright present or 
hurrying on coming clouds, the safest thing is to 
offer them continually as they arise. to God, offer- 
Ing, too, the future which they contemplate, and 
asking for grace to concentrate our energies on 
the immediate duties snrrounding us.—H. L. Sid- 
ney Lear. 

----One never realizes his mortality as long 
his mother lives.—Bishop Spalding. 

---- We are to be rewarded, not only for work 
done, but for burdens borne, and I am: not sure 
but that the brightest rewards will be tor those 
who have borne burdens without murmuring. 
—Andrew Bonar. 

----U beware of touchiness, of testiness, not 
bearing to be spoken to, starting at the least 
word, and flying from those who do not implicitly 
receive mine or another’s sayings.—John Wesley 
----I believe that the Spirit of God is the 
breath of life in every living thing, from the leaf 
which hangs trembling upon the bough to the 
worshipping spirit before the throne of the Most 
High.—C. H. Wellbeloved. 

---- When you try to compromise between right 
and wrong, tobe moderately just, to be truthful 
to a certain extent, and religious without ceasing 














.to be worldly, it is a hard matter. But, if we say, 


“ we will do whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
noble,” it simplifies the natter.—James Freeman 
Clarke. 
----God is on my side. He makes Himself 
responsible for my being. If I will only entrust 
myself to Him with the cordial return of trustful 
love, then all that He has ever breathed into my 
heart of human possibility He will realize and 
bring to perfection.—Charles Gore. 
---- Possess thy soul in calm, 

Let patience rule thy heart, 

And in gray shades of clouded times 
Bear thou the hero’s part. 


Then shalt thou know the flush 
Of happy, radiant days: 
For he who trusts God in the dark 
Is taught new songs of praise. 
----Our only victory over temptations is through 
persisting courage and an indomitable cheerful- 
ness.— Frederick W. Faber. 
----Many are desirous of being useful or am- 
bitious of doing great things, but do not have the 
energy and perseverance to accomplish their 
desires. It is only deeds that count. This is 
recognized in the Scripture which says that at 
the coming of the Son of Man “ He shall reward 
every man according to his works.” It is not 
that the works are of such supreme importance 
to God, for in another place we are told that He 
judges according to the thoughts and inténts of 
the heart, but the thought is that, commonly 
speaking, ideas and desires are of no value unless 
they find expression in acts. It is the harmoni- 
ous connection of ideasand deeds as cause and 
effect that makes a successful life-—The Watch- 
man. 
...-Prayer is not so much a word or an act; itis 
a certain condition of the soul to receive infiu- 
ences from, spiritual fountains of power.—Frank 
Wulters. 
.... We want religion because without it a part 
of our nature—and that the highest—would be 
dormant. We want it because it alone gives the 
meaning of experiences and feelings and capaci- 
ties which are as truly ours as anything connected 
with our existence.—Selected. ‘ 
----In Thy might all things I bear, 
In Thy love find bittér sweet, 
And with all my grief and care, 
Sit in patience at Thy feet. 
—A. H. Francke. 
..- Learn the lesson of thanksgiving. It is due 


to God, itis due to ourselves. Thanksgiving for 
the past makes us trustful in the present and 








were instruments by which the progress of time | 
BRITISH Brek.— A.”: Mr. Otto Henhner, in |: 
of its recent sittings in, England, said that the re-.| . 


TO MAKE A PRIZE WINNER OF YOUR HORSE. 





GLOSSEGINE IS THE BEST ABRTI- 
CLE FOR Hts TOILET. 


A simple scientific preparation. 
et one of the most ‘al 
for a horse to keep him 
WELL, STBO and ACTIVE. 
ERINE will not or remove the r. 1 


hopeful for the future.- What He has done is t 


‘am were to inset upon beer belagabeotaely fee | Plodeo of what H —A.0. A. 
they weal bare soe ep all the what He will o.—A.C. A. Hall. 


----To be and. remain true to one’s self and 
Isto possess the nublest attribute of the 
greatest talents.—Goetne. 

























Home Dressmaking. 


Hints by May Manten. 


m 






4 DOLLS OUTFIZSKI 
PETIICOAT DRESS SACOUE COME 
CAPE AND CAP 


4020, Nog and Rab ND DOLLS 
bit. One Size- $no 22 INenes LONG 


Dog and Rabbit. No. 4020. 


No gift brings more pleasure toa youngchild than 
a home-made toy, and the enduring qualities of Bunny 
or Bow-wow when made in strong Canton flannel or 
other wooly materials are well known and highly ap- 
preciated by all who have the care of young children. 
The models given are simply constructed and involve 
little outlay, the stuffing being neatly and firmly ac- 
complished with cotton batting, and full instructions 
for making will be foun on the pattern which in- 
cludes both animals. 

To make the dog as illustrated 4 of ayard of dark 
Canton flannel 27 inches wide will be required. 

To make the rabbit 3 of a yard of white Canten 
flannel 27 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, No. 4020, is cut only in one size. 





Baby Doll’s Outfit, Consisting of Shirt 

Petticoat, Dress, Sack, Coat, Cape 

and Cap. No. 40388. 

Every little girl delights in a baby dull. It seems to 
appeal to her sense of motherhood in a way that no 
other quite equals. The complete little outfit illus- 
trated is copied directly from that of the real live 
baby. and for that reason possesses many charms. In 
the original the shirt and petticoat are made of fine 
white cambric, the dress of na‘nsook with embroid- 
ery, the coat of cashmere, the cap of silk and the littl 
sack of fine flannel. 
To cut this outfit for a doll 18 inches ong, 3 yard 
of cambric will be required for the shirt and petti- 
coat; l yard of nainsook with j yard of all-over tuck 
ing for yoke; 23 yards of embroidered edging and 
yards of insertion for dress; } yard of flannel for 
sack ; 1) yards 44 inches wide for coat, cape and cap. 
The pattern, 4032, is cut in sizes for dolls 14, 18, 22 
inches long, measured from head to foot. 











4311 Girl’s Empire 4349 Even'ng Waist, 
Coat, 2 to 10 yrs. 32 to 40 bust. 


Girls Empire Coat. 4311. 

Perforated for Shorter Length. 
The coat consists of ashort body, skirt. cape and 
collar, with full bishop sleeves. The body is smoothly 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams, 
and to it are joined the fronts, that ripple becom- 
ingly, and the back, that is laid in an inverted plait at 
the centre. Over the yoke is arranged the cape, and 
the neck is finished with the roll-over collar. The 
sleeves are full and gathered into cuffs at the wrists. 
When desired, the coat can be made in regular length, © 
the cape 8mitted, and the neck finished with a plain 
standing collar, as shown in the small sketch. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 44 
inches wide or 2} yards 52 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4311, iscut in sizes for girls of 2, 4, 6,8 
and 10 years of age. 





Woman’s Evening Waist. 4312. 
The waist consists of a fitted lining, that closes 
at the centre front, the front, back and the box 
plaited fall. The front proper is simply gathered 
and with the plaited falls closes at the under-arm 
seam. The back is laid in box plaits that are gradu- 
ated in width to give a tapering effect. The short 
sleeves are gracefully draped and the shirred shoul- 
ders give the desired continuous line with the neck. 
The long sleeves include suug upper portions and 
deep cuffs that match the yoke, with full drooping 
puffs between that form elbow sleeves when the 
lower portions are omitted. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is for waist 2 yards 18 inches wide, with 3% yards 
of lace for fall and sleeves ; or 3} yards 21 inches wide, 
2 yards 27 inches wide or 13 yards 44 inches wide, 
with 13 yards of {all-over lace when high neck and 
long sleeves are used and the fall and the waist are of 
one material. 
The pattern, 4312, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








— 
4314 Misses’ Tucked 
Blouse, 12 to 16 yrs, 


4313 Child’s Night 
Drawers, 2to8 yrs. 


Child's Night Drawers. 4313. 
The garment is made with’ a waist portion that 
closes in centre back, the lower edge being faced and 
provided with buttons to which the drawers are at- 
tached. The waist consists of front and backs, fitted 
by shoulder and under-arm seams, and long sleeves 
that are gathered into wristbands, through which the 
hands slip easily. At the neck is a turn-over 
collar. The drawers are gathered into bands at the 
ankles and again at the belt, through which button- 
holes are worked, the openings at the side being rein- 
forced by a continuous facing. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 3 yards 27 inches wide or 2j yards 36 
inches wide. ’ 
The pattern, 4313, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4, 
6and 8 years of age. 





Misses’ Tucked Blouse. 4314. 
The fitted lining fits smoothly and closes at the 
centre front, but separately from the waist proper 
that consists of fronts and back and is fitted by means 
of shoulder and under-arm seams. The back is laid 
‘in tucks that extend from the shoulders to the belt 
and form a becoming V. The fronts are tucked to 
yoke depth at the shoulders and laid in box plaits at 
thelr edges. Beneath.the plaits the hems are lapped 
and the waist: is-olosed. Phe sleeves aro tucked at 
thetr upper portions —— puffs below, which 
are gathered to pointed cuffs- at the wrists. At the 
neck is a stock that matches the cuffs and forms a 
deep point at the front. %.*, . 
. Theq of material ‘required for the medium 
size ie'4f } 21 inches-wide,4 yards .27.1nches wide 
or 2yards 4 inches wide. —— 
. The pattern. 431¢, is cut in sizee. for misses of 12, 14 
‘gad 16 yeats of. age, | ' 
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The Horse. 
Defects and Soundgness. 
The line of distinction between sound- 


ness and serviceable soundness—Examine 
whether the ailment is a blemish or due to 





the kind of work the horse has Bed 


A horse can be used on a farm with a bi 

ish or even unsoundness which —* 
render it useless as a driver, and while the 
horse would be serviceably sound to the 
farmer, it would not, in the latter case, be 


ai hip lower than the 
one 
———— 


many caste If. —— bd 


usefulness. - Interfering is an unsound - | 
asee bet a dcibee ta tae gee * Oribbing ”’| 


is sometimes given in the English bench as | 


an unsoundn but the American very 

often attributes it to imitation of a bad 

habit in another horse. 
Winnipegs Man. 


For the ‘Bebofit of “Saeco who have been 
caused a great'@eal of anxiety iby a balky 
horse, lost trains as well as tempers, and 
even sometimes‘ruined the horse, the next 
time they hare the experience to run across 
a balky horse, no matter how bad, a con- 
tributor to the Horseshoers Journal tells 
how to start him ninety-nine times out of 


_De F. TORRENCE. 





one hundred. Of course, it may fail one |. 


time in a hundred. /Mhen a horse balks, 
no matter how badly he sulks or how ugly 
he is, do not beat him ; don’t throw sand in 
his ears; don’t use a rope on his forelegs, 
or even burn straw under him. Quickly go 
and pat him on the head a moment; take a 
hammer or even pick upa stone in the street ; 
tell the driver to sit still; take his lines, 
hold them quietly, while you lift up sither 
front foot; give each nail a light tap and a 
good smart tap on the frog; drop the foot 
quickly, then chirp to himto go. Inninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred the horse 
will go right on about his business, but the 
driver must keep his lines taut and not pull 
or jerk him back. The secret of this little 
trick is simply diversion. With kindness 
and proper treatment the horse can be 
driven with a string. 


<> 





The most profitable: borse for farmers to 
raise is a first-class heavy drafter. The 
heavy mare can do a great deal of work on 
the farm, and the colt can be broken into 
farm work at an early age. Farm-raised 
drafters are best fitted for city uses. In 
many cases where mares are required to 
work bard during the summer, and there is 
no work for them todo in winter, they can 
suckle the foal through the winter. Then 
the foal, after being weaned in the spring, 
will have the green grass during the sum- 
mer, and will often be as large in the fall as 
a colt six months older. 

—— + —___. 

There are too many undersized horses 
not even fit for road purposes, where a fair 
degree of endurance is required. 
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As a food for colts after weaning, crushed 
oats are excellent. 








The colt of a foundered mare will not in- 
herit the disease, but he may inherit the 


tender feet which make him more liable to 


go foundered. 





— —— 





No shoe should be left «m longer than | 


two months. But fora road horse six weeks 
is the limit. 


— 
<= 


Colts can be raised nicely on cow’s milk, 
but it is better thinned with one-third water 
and sweetened with a tablespoonful of 
sugar to the gallop. 

A new team record has been established. 
At Memphis Geers hooked Direct Hal 
(2.044) and Prince Direct together in har- 
ness and drove them a circuit of the fine 
course in 2.05}, cutting 2? seconds from the 
old mark of 2.08, established by John R. 
Gentry and Robert J. 














The trotting mare Lauretta, by Norris, 
established a record at Memphis by win- 
ning two races the same afternvon. The 
first was adash ata mile and an eighth, 
which she won in 2.31}, shortly after win- 
ning a two-in-three event and taking a rec- 
ord of 2 .144. 


— — 

A Western buyer says that his prospecting 
thus far indicates that really good horses 
will be higher next season than for many 
years past—higher than a “‘ cat’s back ”’ is 
his way of putting it. He finds himself 
obliged to pay twenty-five per cent. more 
for big team horses than the same class 
have brought i in recent years. 





A — Christmas. 

There are those who would persuade us 
that the twenty-fifth of December is not 
the anniversary of the birth of Christ, al- 
though it has been celebrated as such for 
some 1600 years in nearly all Christian na- 
tions. They base their arguments upon the 
fact that there is no authentic record of the 
observance of such a day until after A. D. 
180, and that then no day was observed uni- 
formly by al! the early churches, they hold- 
ing their festivals from December until May 
as best suited the ideas or convenience of 
the worshippers. 

They also claim that Dec. 25 is the height 
of the rainy season in Judea, when it is 
not likely that shepherds would have 
**watched their flocks by night on the 
plains,’’ and also by certain astronomical 
calculations and by Jewish history. They 
assert that the birth of Christ must have 
taken place at least four years before the 
beginning of what is known as the Chris- 
tian era, or Jan. 1 in the year 1. 

They may be of the same class with those 
who would persuade us that Shakspere did 
not write the books which bear his name. 
That the history of William Tell and his 
resistance to the tyrant Gessler is but a 
fable, and that George Washington did not 
cut down the cherry tree with the hatchet, 
and then was unable to tell a lie about it 
afterward. In fact, who would relieve 
history of all that made it interesting to us 
when young, and leave only the driest of 
hard facts and dates which are themselves 
as apocryphal as the anecdotes to which 
they object. 

It seems very probable that the date of 
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-|Such is the fact that stares in the face the 












Dec. 25 was chosen in reference to the 
heathen festival of the Yule-tide with which 
it corresponds, and which was observed by 
nearly all the nations of northern Europe. 


the Christmas time may be undoubtedly 
traced to those in vogue by the sun wor- 
shippers of a date far previous to the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Of these the ob- 
servance of twelve days for Christmas fes- 
tivities, and the burning of the Yule log, 
so common in England not long since if not 
today, are instances, and so is the supersti- 
tion that the twelve days of Christmas are 
to be indications of the weather for twelve 
months in the year. 

In matters like this, the early Catholic 
churches were more lenient than the Pres- 
byterians of England and the Puritans of 
Plymouth, who rejected the observance of 
Christmas because it was a relic of papis- 
try, while the early Catholics manifested 
more of the spirit of John Wesley, who 
wrote hymns to the music of certain secu- 
lar songs, claiming that ‘‘the devil should 

not be allowed to have all the good music.’’ 
| But be the date right or wrong, and our 
methods of observing Christmas be heathen, 
Papistical or Protestant, we ean scarcely 
change them now, nor would we if we could. 
The gathering of the family at the chyrches 
and the family tables, the general proclama- 
tion of ‘‘ peace on earth and good-will to 
men,” the exchanging of gifts of love and 
remembrance, and the feasting of the day, 
are features which one cannot afford to give 
up, though they were proven to be the most 
venerable relics of heathen worship. 

There may be something of ostentatious 
giving among the features of the day; of 
giving that the liberality may be known of 
men. Something of giving to the rich in the 
hope of more valuable gifts in return, but 
there is much more of the true Christmas 
charity that relieves the wants of the de- 
serving, and perhaps of the undeserving 
poor, who may feel as a result that they 
are not so utterly forsaken that they need 
to be reckless as to their future, and led to 
sink lower than they have bean in misery 
and degradation. There are many gifts of 
small pecuniary value, but prized as tokens 
of good-will or more kindly affection. 

And there are deeds of charity appropriate 
to the occasion, as the bestowal of a Christ- 
mas dinner by the Salvation Army upon the 
thousands of homeless and almost friendless, 
who, without these, would feel all the more 
their deprivations because of the signs of 
mirth and feasting that they see around 
them. 

Long may we observe the day, and better 
may we realize its true meaning, and with 
this we can but wish that this may prove, in- 
deed, a Merry Christmas to our readers and 
may they enjoy any happy returns in 
years to come. 





— 
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Pumpkins Scarce this Year. 


Not for many years has there been such 
a scarcity of pumpkins as there is this fall. 





Thanksgiving cook, to say nothing of the 
canning factories with capacities of one 
million cans per season.. Farmers are re- 
ceiving more than twice as much for their 
pumpkins as in former years.. Unfavorable 
weather has been the cause of the poor crop. 
The commercial side of pampkin raising 
is apparent when consideration is given the 
fact that the farmers supplying a single 
factory in northern Ohio, for example, col- 
lectively often make as high as $15,000 to 
$20,000 from the sale of-their pumkpins ina 
season. One factory will often use the 
product of five hundred acres. Along the 
shores of Lake Erie, in Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania and New York, aiso.in ‘southern 
Michigan and Indiana, considerable atten- 
—2——— to pumpkin ,raising, and the 


Many of the customs and observances of. 


Rico and China. 


of pumpkins at good prices amount to as 


same field. Therefore, when the yield is 
but about one-tenth, as is the case this year, 
it means a notable loss. The present price 
being paid for pumpkins is $4 to $5 per ton, 
and factory representatives are scouring all 
the territory above mentioned in quest of 
the product. It was in the eighties that the 
pumpkin industry began to develop in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. For a time even the 
corn production gave way to it, and when 
the farmer found that be had a few more 
pumpkins than he could dispese of in a 
plentiful year, he successfully fed them to 
cattle. 

Other products of prominence in the 
pumpkin-raising belt of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio are cucumbers, onions, 
and tomatoes. The onion industry, in Ohio 
particularly, isof big importance, and this 
year’scrop was highly satisfactory. Onions 
have been bringing as high as seventy-five 
to eighty-five cents per bushel this fall, and 
some growers are holding their crops for 
even better prices. The onion crop, it is 
figured, will be one-third to a half larger 
than last year. The growing of onions is 
proving remunerative. One field of seven 
acres in one ef the best onion-growing 
sections in Ohio produced $1200 worth of 
onions this year. 

The price of cucumbers this year in- 
creased $1 per ton over last year. That is, 
many farmers sold them to factories at that 
advance. Cucumbers from 13 tosix inches 
in length have been bringing $11 per ton. 
Some growers have been realizing as‘high 
as $100 per acre. Cucumbers bring qaick 
returns. Within ninety days of the time 
the seed is planted the crop may usually be 
gathered. Seed is furnished by some can- 
ning concerns at fifty cents an acre to farm- 
ers who will] plant cucumbers. Next seaaon 
a new plan will be tried by the dealers in 
buying cucumbers. The different. sizes will 
be graded, and while but thirty cents a hun- 
dred pounds will be paid for large cucum- 
bers, those 1} to 33 inches long wilt bring as 
high as $1.10 per hundred pounds. 

Tomatoes this year, like the pumpkins, 
were a failure. They are grown in large 
quantities in the same localities where 
pumpkins flourish. One canning factory in 
the Western preserve; which up to Oct. 1 in 
each of several years past had packed thirty 
thousand and furty thousand cases of canned 
tomatoes, this year up to that date had packed 
but 1200 cases. Ten tons of tomatoes to the 
acre are considered a good yield, but fifteen | 
tons are not atall uncommon. Tomatoes 
bring $8 per ton at the canning factories.— 
Pennsylvania Correspondent of the New 
York Times. j 











Visitors that Pay. 
An findustry of comparatively recent e3- 
tablisiment, and one for which New Hamp- 


shire possesses peculiar advantages, is the 
summer-boarding and summer-home indus- 


houses, including the most costly and ele- 
gant summer hostelry in New England, 
accommodate more than seventy-five thou- 
sand people, who contribute $8,000,000 to the 
revenue of the State- . The sammer 
feature of the industry, in w: 

and other farms are ‘utilized and trans- 
formed from unsiglitly evidences of decay 
to magnificent homes of people: of wealth, 
culture and refinement, offers one of tlie 
most practical means of rejuvetiating oda 


farand wide, even to the Philippines, Porto 


Indians on the reservations are particu - 
larly fond of canned pumpkin. Often crops | interests, Hon. N. J. Bachelder, master of 


much as the corn which is raised in the | special effort made to develop this industry 


-home'| pay her debts and thus escape the unpleas- 


chase price. 


the State Grange, urges that there should be 


to still greater proportions. Such an effort 
involves an interest in the improvement of 
highways, the protection of forests and the 
promotion of roadside adornment. It in- 
volves an exhibition at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion in 1904 that will convey to the millions 
of visitors the fact that New Hampshire is 
the grandest health and pleasure resort in 
the eastern part of the country, and excelled 
only in magnitude in the entire world. 


— 
<a> 


How to Hurry. * 

Perhaps we are all trying to do too much 
or too many things, nevertheless, as we are, 
perhaps a few suggestions that have helped 
me will help others; writes Joseph Elering, 
in the Breeder’s Gazette. 

Think afew minutes before you get out of 
bed of what lies before you to be done that 
day. Try tourran ea definite plan of cam- 
paign. Then, having it settled in your 
mind, get up. Do not permit yourself to lie 
and turn it over and overand worry over the 
magnitude of the task before you. Get ready 
before you g0, ahead. If you are going to 
the woods take the axe to the stone and put 
an edge to it. Take the saw to the shop and 
dress the teeth and see that it has sufficient 
** set.”” Or if you are going at any work 
look first to your tools, so that you will not 
need to run back and forth getting ready 
after you are supposed to be working. 
Think a bit about the work in hand before 
you begin it. If you areto fallatree take 
time to see which way it really leans, 
where it had best lie for loading well, then 
cut your chips accordingly. 

Accuracy, not haste, counts in work. It 
is the man who strikes thirty telling strokes 
with a keen axe ina minute who falls the 
tree quickly ; the other man who hacks and 
chops desperately with a dull axe, making 
twice the number of strokes, wastes time 
and energy and accomplishes little. Brain 
and muscle are largely mechanical in their 
movements. Train your machine to do 
accurate work. Then it will wear better, 
do much more with less pounding and heat- 
ing of boxes and screeching. Many men 
complain of overwork. Very few are ac- 
complishing nearly what they might if their 
‘movements were accurate and well timed. 

We are advised: ‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard ; consider her ways and be wise.” 
That might have been fair advice once. It 
will not do at allnpow. Theant is one of 
the least effective of workers, rushing here 
and there, apparently in a desperate hurry 
to do she knows not exactly what and not at 
all how todo. Man is the nearest to the ant 
in lack of directness of his movements. 
Solomon, had he lived today, would have 
advised the worker thus: ‘‘Consider the 
engine of Corliss; it does not jigger, it hur- 
ries not, it reaches out far enough but not 
too far; itis on time, but gets there without 
undue haste; it gets not hot under the collar 
nor makes others to so offend, yet when it 
tarns itself all other wheels and parts 
hasten to turn and do it homage.” And it 
quits work . when it is done. Do youdo 
that? ' 











The Reasons Why. 
, Atisoften asked why Venezuela did not 


Well, Venezuela is a small country, with 
-only two million five hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and its revenue for last. year 


nearly $3,000,000, in addition to the pur- 


So far as is consistent with other State 


about the trouble, Venezuela has a large 
foreign debt of $14,500,000, and a domestic 
one even larger, it will be readily seen that 
it would take her some time to meet her 
obligations abroad and at home. 

Still, with prudent management, she 
would be able to work out of this financial 
strait if her people were united. But, un- 
fortunately, they. have the same revolution- 
ary blood in their veins which has kept the 
residents of other South American States in 
a condition of almost perpetual unrest. The 
New York Tribune is of the opinion that 
Venezuela should take the advice once 
given to one of our own States, and “raise 
more hogs and less hell.”” This is a strenu- 
ous bit of good counsel at a time when 
fighting is going out of fashion and arbi- 
tration is coming in. Venezuela is calling 
for the latter now as a means of-settlement 
with the two powers that have been making 
it lively for her forts and warships. Sup- 





pose she tries a little of it in her internal 
affairs! 


— 
<> 


Hothouse Lettuce. 
Said W. W. Rawson, the largest Boston 
ettuce grower, in response to an inquiry 
as to whether hothouse lettuce would be 
profitable at present price of coal: It will 
pay to run greenhouses whatever the price 
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of coal. If some growers shut down their 
greenhouses so much the better for the 
others. I said last fall,‘ The higher gues 
coal, the more money I shall receive ani 
the more I shall have left in spring,’ and s0 
it seems. I have not paid over $6.50 per ton 
for soft coal yet, and do not expect to, as | 
have enough to last some time. That is 
quite an advance over $3.50 the price last 
year, and I use 1200 tons, but I should bu; 
it if it cost double what it does now. My 
hothouses have never in recent years paid 
me less than $30,000. 

*Tdo not know that any of the !arge 
growers have closed their houses here. 
There is about the usual amount of lettuce 
under way. Some have lost their present 
crop through mildew of young plants. The 
Boston market is not ruled by the amount of 
lettuce grown here. If our local growers 
had to depend on local markets, most of 
them would be out of business. Quotations 
here depend on New York, which in turn 
is governed by receipts from the South. 
When New York is glutted, dealers there 
stop shipments from Boston, and at once 
lettuce here become almost unsalable. 
Under such conditions, Ihave known good 
hothouse to sell hard at 25 cents per box. 
It is worth now $1.50 to $2.50 per box, be- 
cause the New York demand is brisk.’’ 

— — — 
The English Pudding Fad. 

Quite a number of American families 
consider the Christmas celebration not quite 
complete without a real English plum 
pudding. Theimport duty having been re 
moved, a good many were shipped here 





from the big London bakeries. One maker 
claims to sell about 250 tons of plum pudding 
each Christmas, roughly speaking, 82,000 
puddings, averaging seven pounds each 








besides some half-million large cakes. They 
are sent by parcels post to all parts of the 
world. 








CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle wih its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


ef great value in a stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
{1 Yvlton St New vort 
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New Hampshire. About 1200 
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canned product from these sections is sent 


of people, and ——— rye nal ye , 


‘was ‘in the neighborhood of $7,400,000, 
credited to 


International 
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